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with divers Brafſe Figures, 
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NOBILITIE 


AND 


GENTRY of ENGLAND. 


His Piece (being ſent me out of 
W France, as a double rarity, both in 
reſpect of the ſubject and the qua- 
EZ, lity of the Author)I had no ſooner 

read; then (taken with its ingenuity) I was 
moved to cloathe it in an Engliſh habit, part- 
ly out of envy, that other Nations ſhould glo- 
y to have out-knowne us in any Art, eſpeci- 

ally ingenious, as is this of Deviſes - Which be- 
ing the proper badges of Gentlemen, Com- 
manders, and perſons of Honour, may juſtly 


A 2 chal- 


| challenge it countenance ' and favour, 
"My Muti af higaelF 
' My Author' affirmes:hi 2o be the firft 
We Somme of this ſubjeXt inhis Morker- 
; tongue ; and I mighrfay the like here, were it 
« 'notthatl find a ſmall parcell of it in Canm- 
.., dens Remaines , under the title of Impreſes , 
which are in effe&t the ſame with Devies. 
Thence, you, may. gather, that the Kings of 
England, with the Nobility and Gentry, ag 
for ſome hundreds, of yeeres; (though Deyiſes 
are yet of far greater Antiquity) both eſteemed 
and made uſe ofthem': onely in former times 
they arrived not (as. now) to that height of 
erfe&tion ; for they ſometimes did (as the 
unskilfull till doe) miake uſe of Mitte with 
_ out figures , and figures withour: Motzoes./ . We 
read Gar Hen. the 3, (as liking: well of Remu- 
neration) commanded to be written (by way 
of Deviſe) in-his Chamber at-Woodſtock, 


Cui non dat quod amat,; non accipit ulle quod optate. | 


Edw. the 3. bore for his Deviſe the rayes of the 
Sunne ſtreaming from a 'cloud without any 
Aotto. Edmond of Langley, Duke ot York', bore 
7 a 


hs. * tbo 3.&* 1 | 
a Faulcon in adiattlhaglgeR, implying, that he 

was locked up troftreWhybpe and: polsibiliry 

of the Kingdome.; Hen;:the y. carryed a burn- 

ing Creſſet, lometimes aBeacon,,- and for Motto 

(bur not appropriate thereunto).. Une 'Sans 

Prus, one and no more. Edurthe 4 bore the Sun, 

after the Batrell of Mortimers-Croſle, where 

three Sunnes were lecnc immediately conjoy- 

ning iri one. Hen, the-7. in-teſpet of theuni- 

on of the two Houſes of-lork and :Lancafter, 
by his marriage, ufed the White Role united 

with the Red, ſometimes placed-in the Sunne. 
But inthe raigne of - Hen. the $: Deviſes grew 
more familiar, and:ſomewhac: more. perfect, 
by adding Mottoes unto them; in imitation of 
the Italians and French (amongſt whom-there 
is hardly-a private Gentleman, bur hath his par- 
ticular Deviſe } For Hen. the. 8. at the inter- 
view berweene him and : King Francis the 
firſt, whereat Charles the fift was allo. preſent, 
ufed. for his. Deviſe: an: Engliſh' Archer in a 
greene Coat drawing his Arrow 'to'the head, 
with this Motto, Cur: Apyzreo, PrxesT,; 
when as at-that time thoſe, mighty Princes 
banding one againſt another;wrought hinvfor 
their owne particular. 
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The Epif 
To the honour of Queene Jane, (who dyed 
willingly to ſave her child King Edward) a 
Phenix was repreſented in his Funerall fire 
with this Motto-, NascaturR UT ALTER. | 
Queene Mary bore winged Time , drawing | 
Truth our of a pit, with Veritas TemyorS © 
Fi.1a. Queene Elizabeth upon ſeverall occaſi- | 
ons uſed many Heroicall Deviſes , ſometimes 
a Sive without a Motto, (as Camden relates) and 
at other times theſe words without figure, V1- 
peo, Taceo, and SewPer Eaptm. Kin 
Iames uſed a Thiſtle and a Roſe united , and a 
Crown over them, with this Matto, Henricus 
Rosas, REGna JacoBus. Pr. Henry (beſides 
that Deviſe which is appropriate to the Princes 
of Wales) made uſe of this Motto, without fi- 
gure, Fas EsT ALtorRuM QuezRERE REGNa. 
And His Majeſtie that now is ; that other of 
Curisro AusPice REGno. Our Prince 
beares (as all the Princes of Wales have done 
ſince the black Prince) for his Deviſe (which 
- Song M we. commonly though corruptly call the Prin- 
Nod be Eicy CES Armes) a Coronet beanifed with three 
dy", i.e. your Oftrich feathers, and for Motto, F Icy Diex, 
dritziſbtengee, i, &.[1 ſerve, in the Saxon tongue, alluding to 
that 
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Dedicatory. 
that of the Apoſtle, The keire while be is a childe, 
differeth nothing from a ſervant. 

The late Earle of Eflex, when he was caſt 
downe with ſorrow, and yet to be employed 
in Armes, bore a ſable Shield without any fi- 

re, but inſcribed, Pax NutLa Ficura 
DoLoki1. Sir Philip Sidney (to trouble you with 
no more) denoting that he perliſted alwayes 
one, depainted our the Caſpian Sea, ſurrounded 
with its ſhoares, which nenher ebbeth nor 
floweth, and for Motto,Sines ReeLuxu. 

Some may object, that in regard Tilrings, 
Tournaments, and Maſques, ( where Deviſes 
were much in requeſt) are for the preſent laid 
aſide, therefore Deviſes are of leſle uſe. 

Whereto I anſwer, that as thoſe Juſting or 
jeſting Wars are diſuſed, ſo have vve now an 
ras though much to be lamented Warre, 
yyhich renders them more uſefull then ever, I 
meane fot Cornets and Enfignes , And of 
thele, Jet me alſo give you ſome examples out 
of the preſent times. On the Kings party, one 
beares for his Cornet-Deviſe Saint Michael kil- 
ling the Dragon for the figure, and for Motto, 
Quis Ur Deus ? Pi on is ſo bold - ro 

care 


The Epiſtle 
beare the picture of a King Crowned and Ar- 


med,vvith his Sword drawne, and this Motto, 
MELtusS EST MORI IN BELLO, QUAM V1. 


DERE MALA GENTI1S NOSTRE, Athird bears 


-. onely a Dye, vvith U rcunqQut qQuaprarus. 


* The Naturd- 
kt; ſay that 
thu beaſl w {8 
rather chooſe to 
dye, then de file 
bo far 6. 


A fourth figures the beaſt called an * Ermyne , 
vvith this Motto, MaLLEeM Mort Quan Feoe- 
Dari. A fifrrepreſents'five hands ſnatching ar 
a Crown, defended by an armed hand and 
ſword from a Cloud, vvith this Motto, Rep- 
pITE Cxsar1. A fixt figures a Landskip of a 
pleaſant Country, vvith houſes , corne , &c. 
invaded by beggerly people, and for Motto , 
BarBARus Has SEGETEsS ? &c. ' | 

On the Parliaments party vve find one bea- 
ring in his Cornet,the Sun breaking through a 
Cloud,with ExuxGaT ET DISSIPABUNTUR. 
Another repreſents.a Dearths-head,and a Law- 
rell-Crown , vvith MoKRs ver victoRi1a, 
A third figures an armed man, preſenting a 


{word to a Biſhops breaſt, with Visne Epi- 


SCOPARE ? the Biſhop anſwering, Novo, 
NoLo ,, NoLo. A fourth ſayes onely (with- 
our any figure) TANDEM BONA CAUSA TRIUMPHAT. 
A fift repreſents the Sunne, difsipating a clou- 

x dy 
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Dedicatory. 
dy ſtorme, with PosT.NuBlia PROE Rus: 
Aſixe, esan armed man , hewing off the 
corners 'of an Univerſity Cap with his fword; 
and this Motto, MuTo QuADRATA ROTuN, 
DIS, &c. 

Now though thele Deviſes for the moſt part 
argue wit 1n «6 Compolers,yet man of them 
are either imperfect or defeCtive, which may 
be attributed to the want-of- the preſcribed 
rules of this Art, which this Treatile doth at- 
ford you,together with a Synopſis or ſhort view 
of Heeroglyphicks, Emblemes , Reverſes of Medalls, 
and all other inventions of vvit, vvhich any 
vvayes relate thereunto. I might alſo ſhew you 
here how many ſeveral waies Deviſes are uſeful 
(eſpecially for Seals, being drawn from ſome 
eſſenciall part of the bearers Armes) but that I 
hold it not fit to foreſtall the Reader in a Pre- 
face. I am onely to beg pardon for my lefle po- 
liſht Rtyle,(which 1 tat the rather hope to ob- 
tain, ſince things of this nature require a plain 
delivery,rather the elegancy or affected phrale) 
not doubting but that the diſcovery of this 
Art will yeeld ſo great contentment to you, 
whole wits are cleyate as farre above the vul- 
a gar, 


The Epiſtle, exc; 
, aSare your rankes and qualities, that in 
me Academicall: Ses{10n, you will dectee 
the Author to be your Preſident, the Art your 
Exerciſe. 


Ex Xdib. Interioris 
Templi2z7, Mart.  T.B. 


1646. 
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THE AUTHORS 
FRE FACE 


EC ape077 Uſcelli (an kaliar Author) faith, 
ic EY that it belongeth onely to the moſt ex- 
i 3 cellent wits. and beft refined Indg- 
ul ments to nndertake the making of 
[ESSE Deviles, and that i is 4 quakity 
Which hath been ſought and defired by many, bat cvery 
few have been able to put it in execution. Paulus 
Jovius (one of the chouceſt wits of his time, and the 
firſt that enriched us with this Art ) confefſeth ingenu- 
ouſly, that of himſelfe he could never make any one 
whereof be could be entirely fatisfyed. Johannes 
Andreas Palazzi inferrs from thence, that if it be 
a diffteult matter to frame a Deviſe, compleated with 
all its properties, That a Fortiori it is a hard thing to 
preſcribe precepts, and ſcore out the way to attaine to 
that perfeftion. an my ſelfe I confeſſe freely, that 
being moved unto and inſtrufted by my late Pncle Ro- 
bert Eftiennc in making Deviles, eight and twenty 
yeares agoe, 1 made a greater quantity then and found 
it aleſſe labor, then now, that I know the excellency and 
4 2 fub- 
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The Preface. ES 
ſubtility of the Art wherein coerily I have taken fo gyeat 
delight, that the exerciſe of - Arms , could never divert 
me from ſo noble an employment, which bath alwaies 
been to me a well-pleaſen recreation amidſt the fa- 
tigues of war. And as I endeavoured (as neer as poſſt- 
ble) to attaine to the perfeftion of this Art, T applied 
my ſelfe (with equall care) to read the Greek, Latine, 
Iralian , and French Authors , who have treated of 
Hieroglyphicks, Symboles, Emblemes, &nig- 
maes, Armories, Cimiers, Blazons, Revere 
of Medalls, Deviſes,and ſuch like inventions of Wit, 
which have ſome relation to each: other, I diſtinguiſhed 


them the one from the other, for my own particular uſe, 
and collefted thence all that ſeemed moſt notable unto 


me. At length being ſolicited by my friends (who had 


a great opinion of my ability for theſe Eſſaies,) I have 
adyentured to. publiſh this little Traftate, devoid of all 
graces and embelliſhments, contenting my ſelfe onely to 
diſcover to others the light Which Tcould receive from 
famous Authors , To the end that thoſe who have leſſe 
experience herein then- my ſelfe, may reap ſome profit 
thence. 4nd that I may excite ſame better Genius 
(wheremith this age is much more enriched then the pre- 
cedent) to improve my deſign and ſupply my defefts. , 
From ſuch T hope happily to gaine ſome favour ' (though 


otherwiſe my labours ſucceed not, according to my aime) 


{once 
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The Preface. 
fince 1 am the firſt that hath treated of this ſubjeFt in 
our mother tongue. In a word, there's no beginning, but 
is difficult, nor is there any Peſant (though never ſo 


fimple) that merits not ſome kind of recompence ; in 


having been a guide and ſhewed the way to a great num- 
ber of Captaines, who following it, have atcheived their 
noble deſtones. 

I am then reſolved to entreat of Hieroglyphicks, 
Symboles, and reverles of Medalls, of the 4nci- 
ents (and of thoſe but ſummarily, becauſe many have 
already beaten the ſame Tra) 'fince moſt Writers 
draw the origin of them from our Deviles ; Nor will 
T loſe the opportunity to ſay ſomething of &nigma's, 
Emblemes, Gryphes, and Parables, As alſo-of 
Armes, Cimiers, Blazons, Cyphers, and Re- 
bus, which the un-knowing confound with Deviles, 
according to the neceſſity of the diſcourſe, which ſhall 
oblige us to unfold their differences. We ſhall obſerve 
the definition and Etimologie of Deviles, their origin 
and antiquity, their utility and finall end. We ſhall (to 
render them perfe) recite the rules of their bodies, 
which ſome call figures,and of theirMotroes which are 
termed Soules and words, with the relation they have 
each to other, the places from whence they ought to be 
drawne and gener ally all that is to be obſerved m bring- 
ing a Devile to perfettion ; yet without undertaking to 


$$: efta- 


The Preface. 
eſtabliſh ſuch inviolable Rules, either by my owne par- 
ticular opinion, or in the name of the Italians, but that 
T will ſubmit my Indgment to the more learned in this 


Art. Nor will it be held reaſonable that we altogether ! 
fubjeft owr ſelves to the Italian Laws in this occurrence |; 


of Ls wa concernment, ſince in all things elſe they are 


ac 


omed to receive Law from our Armes. 


Henry Eſtienne 
S* des Foflez. 


AParis, 
Acheyt d'imprimer pour la premiere fois 
le1o. Mars, 16 45. 


« 
4 
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Tomy Noble Friend, 


Mr: Tromas Brounr, 
upon bis Tranſtation. 


H2” could I ſtyle, or thiake my ſelfe a Friend 
To thee or Learning, ſhould I not commend 
This curious Picce of thine £ So full of wit 

As not to praiſe it, ſhews a want of it. 

Well may I texme it thige, ſo many things 
Added by thee, withrare (arr. 

The ſubjeR laudss ſelte : the heavenly ſpheare 
The Elements, and works of Nature beare 

The matter efrhis Arr, fnom whence togiraw 
The life- conferring forme thou giv'ſt the Law. 
Whart Enſigne, Armes, or Adtion that aſpires, 

But, rocomplear.it, an Smpreſe requires? 

W hat generous Squle will in a noble wa 

His Miſtreſſe Cour, and not his wit diſplay 

In ſome Deviſe ? Lorthole who have but ſoule 
Enough to cate andidrinſke this work controule : 
Wits will applayu4tt, and the moſt refin'd 
Diſcloſe moſt Enterr&nments for the Minde. 


FLW. Ar. 


. - 4 ” 
The Names of the Greek, Latine, 


Italian, and French Authors 


circd jn this Treatiſe. 

Anlu Gellius, Hipparchu. 
Alexander. rt 
Alciat, Johannes Bodinuw. 
Athenews laques T orelly Fans. 
Ariftorle. lobhannes Andreas Paldza. 
Alexandro Farr. Lucas, 
Antipater. Ladovice Dominici, 
Arvigs. Hoſcopulu. 
ys xr Renovate. Ole =* 
Bible. Origen, 
Bunden, Orus Apollo 
Bargagli. Ovi 
Bartholomy Taigio. Panlius lovine. 
Canſſi HMC. | Phils the Jew. 
Cicers. P ythagoras. 
C learchwn. ls | Ps KY, 
Clemens Alex nw, Porphirim. 
Charles Eftiennies bMory.; Pan dara, 

of Lorraine. Panſanias, 7; 
Diomedes, Petrarch. y 5) 

" Donatw Plutareh. 

Demetrius Phalerims. P, Critwe. . 
Ds B ell 2 Rs ” A HJ, 
<E(chylns, Feel Rt 
Enſebin " S$ FACING, 
Epitten. S4/mazims. 
Fabine. ' Sciprone Ammirats. 
Fr aſftaglats Intronato, Ts —_— 
Gabriel Simeoni. 
Hannibal Care, _ 
Herodetwe. Valeria Probe. 
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| TREATING OF 
Hieroglyphicks, Symboles, Emblemes, 


Anigma's, Sentences, Parables, Reverſes 
of Medalls, Armes, Blazons, Cimicrs, 
Cyphres and Rebus, 


IS. — O— — 


CHaP, I. 
Of Hieroglyphicks. 


Here is no doubt, but that after the Hebrewes, the 
Egyptians were the firſt that did moſt preciſely 
addi& themſclves to all manner of Sciences ; nor 
did they profefie any ons, which they eſteemed 
more commendable, then that of Hiroghphickes 
which held the firſt rank among et Di- 


«YM 1-47 


2; Hy 
. L (ns 


—_ whereof Moſes had withoat doubt a a perfect ldea, x3 the 
y Scriptures teſtifie z From whence wegather, that he was ab- 


flatly perfect in ll th learning of the Egyptians, © 
9 


* Fuſtbius 
makes mcn'ion 
of this Author 


learned from the Doors of 
practick as 


And Pythagor«s ( whoſe 


of Heliopels ) rr 
many Symbolcs that beare his name. 

Neverthelefſe itis not probable, that the Egyptians were abſo- 
this Learning, fince * Alexander (in the 
tled ) faith, that Abraham 
Heliopelis with the Egyp- 


lutely the firſt Authors 

Hiſtorie of the ] ewes which he 

' lived ſome certaine time inthe City 
tian Priefts, to whom he taught Aſfrologie, which be gloried to 
have received by Tradition from Enecli And truly, the Principles 
of other Sciences could not be infuſed by Abrabam into the minds 
of Poſterity, without theſe kinds of Symboles and £nigme's, 
which ſerve 23 x Rind or Bark to conſerve all the myſteries of our 
Anceſtors wiſdome. | 

Beſides, God framing this world with ſuch varieties of livi 

creatores,ſ(et before the eyes of our firft Parents ſome d —_ 
reſemblances, whence men m 
verſe of a Cloud, the inſupport 
Therefore Epilterms to zood purpoſe hath noted, that men have 
within their ſoules 7: © cvwforz, ſorne Symboles and marks of 
his Divinity, whic>God imprints 10 my tha Species of all thoſe 
objcRts which he ſets before our eyes. * 
that ſo many objets which preſented themſelves tothe view of 
Adam, Enoch, Moſes, and the other Patrizrchs, were us fo many 
Char:Rers illuminated by theDivine ſplendour, by means where« 

e his name into the heurt of 

man. And I am the rather of this epinion, becauſe I fee, that all 

thoſe, who (moved by the _—_— have treated of the 


of the Eternall Wiſdome did 


ries of our R<cligi 


and Sym 


of Hiereglyphicks, 


. Phils the Jew confirmes this more cleerly io the life of doſes 
which he hath written ; where it is obſerved , that Adoſcs had 
pt, Arithmetich , Geomerry, and 
» together with this hidden 
which they term Hierogly- 


er in this Science was fn, 


ed it intoGreece, where he enrich'd it with 


, have ſhro 
; we ſee nothing more 


gures 
and the other Teſtament. And truly the Hebrewes did fo cfteeme 
this yay of ſpeaking and writing þy Charadters , that all their 


perceive , as through the tra- 
rayes of his Divine Majeſty. 


was for the ſame reaſon 


under the veiles of Fi- 


in the one 


diſcourſes 
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of Hieroghyphichs, 
diſcourſes whick were ſubtile and ingenious, and had in them 
much grace and acutenefle, they called Ma s c x A L,which word 
is ly und-rſtood of Parables and Similitudes. 

ut that which begot credulity that the Egyptians were the 
firſt inventers of this Science, was the great eltceme they had of 
it, and the maltitude of Figures which are engraven by them in 
all Monuments of Antiquity. 

Philothe Jew faith, That the Science of the tlans is two- 
fold ; The one valgar, plaine andexpoſed toall the world,to wit, 
Geometry, Aftrologie, Arichmeticks, and Muſique : The other ob- 
ſtruſe and ſacred, called Hirrog/yphicks, which by the meanes of 
ſome Symboles and Enigme's, did containe the grave and fcrious 
myſtcrics as well of the taculty of Theologie as of Phifiologie and 

olicy ; And this was onely eommon among the aoſt learned 

ieſts. Therefore Origen calleth this Science of Symboles, 
eames 3144s, holy letters. . 

Moreover, the Egyptians were wont to ſay, that there was a cer- 
taine divine power that prefided in the ſcience of Hier icks 
and illuminated the anderſtandings of thoſe who ſtudyed it, by 
expelling thoſe ſhades of darkn«fle occurring in the Meanders anc 
ambiguities of ſo great diverfiry of things, to condat then to © 

and true knowledge of their CharaQters. 

The places whereon they inciſcd theſe Figures,toconſerve their 

, were their laborious ques, the well- wrought 
Frontiſpieces of their Temples, and the huge bulk of their Pyra- 
mides, whereof Lacan makes mention in theſe Verſes : 

Nonadum flumineos Memphis contexare libro: 

Nover at, in [axis tantum volnereſq fer eq; 

Sculptaq; ſervabant magicas animailia lmgnas. 

Nor yet knew A/-wphi (now grand Cairo nam'd) 
With fluid Inke to write what ms bavefam'd : 
Birds, Beaſts of tone, engraven ſhapes they us'd, 
As fignes, and bookes, of what they deeply mus'd. 

Ammiannw Marcelinxs makes ample mention of the Figures 
engraven upon thoſe Pyramides, and faith, that they did not make 
uſe of Letters,as we doe, but that one onely Letter did ſometimes 
fgnifie a word, and one ſole word a ſentence, anddid alſo expreſſe 
their minds by certain — ; As by the Bee making _ 

2 they 


of Hieroglyphicks, 

they meant a King that ought to obſerve moderation and clemen- 
cie amid the rigour of his Lawes : and ſo of other Examples, 
which I omit, to avoid prolixity. 

Nor did the Egyptians onely make uſe of theſe Hieroglyphicks, 
for that Science did extend to other Nations, even to the Septen- 
trionalls, as Olaws flagnue witneſſes. We have the example of 
1danthura, King of the Scythians, in Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
threatning Warre againſt Dari , inſtead of a Letter, ſent him a 
Mouſe, a Frog, a Bird, a Dart, and a Plough , giving him tounder- 
ſtand, that he would conſtraine him to deliver up his Etnpire to 
bim : By the Mouſe meaning the Houſes ; by the Frog, the Wa- 
ters; by the Bird, the Ayre ; by the Dart, the Armes ; and by the 
Plough, the Soyle. 

Others expound itthus : That if ghey-did nat fly like Birds, or 
hide themſelves like Mice in the nd, or like Frogs in the wi- 
ter, that they ſheuld not avoid the power of his Armes, denoted 

The Symbole, Enigma, Embleme, Fable and Parable depend 
upon, and have affinity with this Science, yet they differ in ſome 
reſpeRts. 


Cmnay. IL 


of. Symboles. 

SD word Symbole hath a large extent, according to the num- 

ber of its ſignifications : for being derived <Þs 74 avdenvuudr 
# ove, this word Symbelum mult of neceffity have many In- 
terpretations, which the Grammarians as well Greeks as Latines 
have noted : For ſometimes it ſignifieth that which any one 
brings for his part by way of contribution to a Feaſt, other whiles 
it is taken for the Feaſt it ſclfe : ſometimes for a Seale for Let- 
ters, and ſometimes it ſignifreth the order, watch-word, or ficld- 
word, given to Captaines and Souldiers, and divers other things, 
which draw their origin from thence. Beſides, it importeth a 
kind of preſage or token of ſome future event ; ſuch as deſire to 
know more of it may conſult Moſcopu/as. But that which is for 
our above all this, it alſo ſignifies the Armes of a Towne, 
orthe Mcdal of a Prince, And as the Greeks made uſe of Symboles 
for their Citics and Lawes, ſo alſo for intricate ſentencesand my- 
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of Symboles, 5 
ſticall matters. Therefore Rnffinus Aquilienſir faith , that for this 
reaſon, the Apoſtles publifhed theit Symbole, by which they de- 
clared thir beleefe concerning Religion. Even ſo the Pythago- 
reans in a myſticall and abltruſe ſenſe, did by Symboles briefly de- 
monſtrate that which they would have to be obſerved. In a 
word, the property of Symboles is to be concealed and enve- 
loped in Labyrinths of obſcure ſentences, which hath been ſo 
much obſerved by Pythagoras,that thereby we know thoſe which 
are his. : 
Moreover, Demetrixs Phalerixe doth nete onething in Sym- 
boles worthy obſervation, That a great ſenſe ought to be compri- 
ſed underthe gravity and brevity of Symboles , whereof he gives 
anexample, when we ſay, that the * Cigales ſing wpon the ground, ” Cigate wp 
as much as to ſay,the trees are felled. Therefore lrevkey mixt with j05.9 Mick, 
a ccrtaine gravity, comprehending many things undcrone and the and mouthl: ie 
ſame fig ihcatior, is the property ofa Sy mbole. flyes, whi 
There are ſome Symboles which are of the nature of Proverbs, 9*4inarilyficon 
and Pythegor a himiclfe made uſe of them, as when he ſaith , Ex (*5% 304.9" 
omni ligne non fit Mercurine, giving to underſtand, That all wits ſcreaking fa- 
are not capable of Learning. ſhion)both day 
It isalſo tobe noted,that they are of three kinds, Morall, Naty- 2nd night ; 
rall, and Theologicall. Andthat which is propoſed to us intheſe |j7'"8 90ely of 
Symboles, by meanes of the Corporeall ſenſes, doth penetrate our ,eq, ,hictichey 
underſtanding. draw into them 
Fc. lexred (waged, from whom I have _— the moſt by —_— 
that which I have ſpoken concerningHieroglyphicks)faith in a METe-ne 
Book he compil:d thereof, That Symboles ( alroy fignification rs, 
wetreat of ) arenoother, then the (ignes of ſome intricate thing : 
or (as Budew would have it) they are but fimilitudes and reſem- 
blances of things naturall. 
Hereunto1 will adde, That the Ancients themſclves made uſe 
of Symbolcs inſtead of Epitaphs, upon the tombes of the dead, 
without any other Inſcription, as it is to be ſcene in one of Anti- 
ters Epigrammes of a woman,on whoſe Urne were engraven 2 
ridle, a Head-ſtall, and x Cock ; The Cock fignified Vigilance ; 
the Bridlc,that ſhe was the Moderatrix of the houſe;and the Head- 
ſtall, that ſhe was v entivein words. There is another cx- 
ample hercof in the Rome Salmanins his Excicitations upon 
Pliny. 
B 3 CHAP. 


Cua?r. Ill. 
of the Aniema. 


FF Nigmais # Greek word, which fignifieth an obſcure and in- 

tricate ſpeech or ſentence, ſo that in holy Scripture it is often 
taken for a myſticall and abſtruſe matter, and Philoſophers them- 
ſelves, with other famous Authors, have attributed the nameef 
Symbole to Anigma's. Gellims faith that <£nigma's are allo cal- 
led Gryphes, from the name of a certain Net, foraſmuch as at Ban- 
quets (where fnigma's are much in requeſt ) the anderftandings 
of the Feaſters are caught (xs it were in nets) by obſcure queſti- 
ons. Amongſt the Greeks they alſo took their denomination 
from Cups and Goblets, for that they are uſed amongſt fuch in- 
ftruments. But let vs leave this Diſcourſe to Grammarians, as al- 
ſothe difference between Gryphe and Enigma, to com to the de- 
finition. 

The <£xigms (according to Diemedes and Donatme ) is an ob- 
ſcure ſentence, exprefſed by an occult fimilitude of things , or it is 
x ſpeech hard to be in reſpe& of the obſcurity of the 
Allegory : And far this reaſon Fabime hath written, that the £nig- 
ay os ng Fetg cbibere Ajay oÞs 1) avite 1) diets, 

i ifies to ſpexk obſenrely and ambiguouſly. 

The e (according to Clearchar) is n fportive queſtion , 
which (oe jrnemracotade; matter, contained in the fen- 
tence propoſed, be it for honour or . Cicero doth not 
approve the nfe of it in mac hnky, even apr therein is x 
defe& £ Bnt it my very well be uſed at ents and in 
inces Courts, for 2s much as ſach queſtions dee whet mens 
wits, and hold them in ſaſpence, to the contentment of the 
hearers. Now of Amgma' 1,lome are in words only,ſome 
in their ſenſc and meaning , and others both in the one and other. 
Theſe are commonly derived-from Similitade, Diffimilitade, 
Contrariety, Accidents, Hiſtory, Equivocall termes, and other 
figures of Rhetorick , according to the variety of Largnages, 
Clearchu and Athenens (whole opinions Aulus Geltixe follow- 
eth) doe allow of them in ferious matters, and in other ſubjeRts 
of Phil te. In times paſt rewards were affigned to thoſe 
that could explicate «£w3glwa"s , when contrarywiſe, thoſe thet 

were Non-plus's by them, were condemned ia a certaine Fine. 
| CHAP. 
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of Emblemes. 


Cuay. IV, 
Of Emblemes. 
I- Hough an Emblemse hath ſome affinity with the <4nigmes, 
- Ti differs notwithſtanding in this, that drawing (as it a 
- the Curtaine from before the -£nigme, it declares the matter 
f more plainly : For the Embleme 1s properly a ſweet and morall 
- Symbole, whick confifts of pifture and words, by which ſome 
O weighey ſentence is declared. See an Example. 
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Of Parables. 


and theſenſe to eur underſtanding : therefore they mult be ſome» 
thing covert, ſubtile, pleaſant and ignificative. So that,if the pi- 
ures of it be too common, it ought to have a myſticall ſenſe ; it 
they be ſomething obſcure, they muft more wy informe us by 
the words, provided they be analogick and correſpondent. Thus 
much for the £nigme may ſuffice, fince Alciat , and many other 
Authors have entreated thereof more at large. 


CHaPp. V. 
Of Parables and Apologues. 


Ty Parable is a ſimilitude taken from the forme to the forme, 
according to Ariſtotle : thatis to ſay, a Compariſon in one 
or many affeions of things, otherwiſe much unlike. Thoſ: 
Grammarians are miſtaken, that affirme, that a Parable cannot be 
taken but from things feigned, for 1t may be drawne from any 
Hiſtory, as well Naturall as Morall, and ſometimes from Fables, 


' but in ſuch caſe Parables are properly called Apologucs, 1uch arg 


thoſe of <£/op. - 

There are two kinds of Parables, the one vulgar , which com- 
prehends the common and triviall fioulitades ; the other facred, 
which is drawnefrom a more holy and myſticall doQtrine. 

I have ſpoken of all theſe things in the firſt place, to the end, 
that viewing the definition and natures of them, we be not hence- 
forth troubled to diſcerne them from Devi/es, whereof we are a- 
bout to commence our Diſcourſe, 


mm 


Cuap. VL. 


of the Etimolegic and Defwition of Deviſer 


I this int, Searcity reftraines me on the one fide, and Super- 
fai 


ty diftrats me on the other. I find not any man that ſhews 
me the Etimologie of this word, Devi/ſe:And in its definition the 
Italians have ſo many different opinions ,ithat it is # hard matter 
- Thoſe that have written of Deviſes in Latine, as Tipetion, Gul 
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5 1 | Of 'Deviſes. | 
cauſe (faith he / va morolaced qifieatibrred the thing, or of 
the perſon, isnot onely exprefied, buc alſo imprefſed with 
ChataRters and Letters. He calls it ſacred; not onely becauſe the 
invention in it ſelfe is ſacred, it yoa attribute it tothe Egyptians; 
or for that almoſt every thing was by the Pagans «ſteemed holy, 
and to be honeured with Divine Worſhip ; But alſo, becauſe that 
after the manner of myſteries, it conceales more then it diſcovers. 

Heobſcrves, that the Charaters were painted,carved,or engra- 
ven, and the Letters written, cither to forme litlables, words, or 
ſentences z Therefore that Author divides > Hie- 
roglyphick and Symbole: whereof the firſt is taken for the pitare, 
as the other for the inſcription, h 

The Italians call a Devi/e an /mpreſe, derivingit fromthe verbe 
Imprendere, which fignifies, to undertake ; becauſe the ancicnt 
Knights did beare upon their Sheilds a Devs/e, diſcovcring the de- 
ſigne of their enterprize, which iscalled in Italian /mpreſe, xnd 
that doth alſo fignifie n gallant and heroicke ation. Pal/azz5 con- 
founds this word Deviſe(whichhe ſo cals in Italian) with that of 
Linree , but weetake it not according ts that figniication.; Fer 
Lixr ces are , Liveries, or ec 1 


je, having the ſame end and ſcope, ought 

enall | Rada is very probable, that this Freoch word is taken 
trem Architettwre ; For when a Maſter Maſon, or Architet,un- 
dertakes a building, he layes the Plat-forme and Deviſeof it, to 
make the agreement ; inſomuch,us from this word Devs/e(which 
is the diſcourſe made upon the Structure of the whole edifice) 
comes the term of deviSng 4 work,or deviſing 4 building ;that is to 
ſay,to ws Ten rm thence, without doubt, 
cometh this word Devi/e, which is, as an of aur jinclinati- 
ons or aMe&tions. Bekdes, we bave x more particular definition of 
it,in this French werd Devi/er; whercot D# Beley makes uſe, 
when he ſaith Deviſer quelqu'v3,in (texd of deicribing or dilpls 
ing peoples manners : And truly, s man cannet better depaint 
humour or paſſion of any perſon, then by making his Devi/e+ It is 


by it (4s P«/az44 (aith ) that we repreſent xod diſcover humane 
patlions, hopes, fares does, diddaine, anger, pleaſure, Joylad- 


of the Etinwlogie and Definition 


care, hatred, friendihip, love, deſires, 9d al other motions 
ofthe nk This'I take to de tho truc Elimologia ob the word, 


Impreſe Italians; fince they doenot only ax- 
prefle g debgranby chein Jutyrſe (ax Bargagly faith) - but 
alſo all kinds of fancies, and other affeRions, which nevertkelk le 
the verb /mprexdere doth not include-in the Italign Ggnification, 

As for the definitionot a Dew/e ( Tra which 
Ammira;o bath compiled on this ſubject, ituled; 14 Rpt ) 
the true Deviſe is that which bearcth the picture of ſome living 
creature, Plant, Root, Sun, Moon, Stazres, or oF any other corp<- 
real ſubje&, with ſome words ,{entence,or praverb, which ſerve as 
it were for its ſoule. Moreover, this Author adds, that a Deviſc is 
no other thing,then an expreſſionofour mind, ora d<claration of 
ourthoughts,veyled neverthelefle under a cencoit of words 
and figures: ſo thatbeing too obſcure, and therefore unintelligible, 
it rather merits the name of an <fnigme, then that of a Devi/c : He 
ſaith farther,that as ſome dcfine Poetry to be n Philoſophy of Phj- 
loſophers- that is to ſay, adelightfal meditation ob the learned :10 
we maycalta Deviſe the Philoſophicof Cavaliers. .. - 

But 1i:(whois one of the laſt Authors that hath criuly 
handled thas Art) checks this definition of Ammirate, and 
it inſufficient,and not particular enough for a Dev/e; for t nts 
Emblemeand Reverſe of Medals may be ized4n it : There- 
fore he defives it thus particularly ; faying, T bat 4 Deviſt-s an 4- 
ſay 0r-Connexien ed figures and words fo ftriibly united together, 
.conſudered apart , they cannet explicars them wer die 
yrnty ly the one without the other. 

Butto give youa definition, which may be efſentiall, and more 
appoſite or the Dov3/e, it isneedfullto know theſubltance, true 
forme and propriety of it : Let us therefore ourchend thelathees 
parts of the Deviſe in other Anthors. 

The fecret Academicks of Brefſe hold that a Devi/e is # 
myſticall medley of pifture and words, repreſenting in anarrew 
roome toall thoſe, whoſe fancies are not altogether blunted with 
want of knowledge , ſome ſecret meaning,in faveur of one or 
ict iſe i pon pounded of fi- 

is of opinion, that a Devi/e is athing com 
garex and words, which diſcover ſome gallant and —_ 


— 


ference, he addes,that the conceit of our fancre # expre 
gre, and that this Figure « neceſſarily accom 


And(tavexpian faſth;thac'the term ofContpoſiarati kulche 
the qt Orr i Prodicamne mths definition; That that rev 
mr pr —_— che Authors imtentionis to 
be fourdd in the figure, T words repreſent 2 ſhort difcourfe 
in ſoak fort obſcure , the fence whetoof relatestothe parti 
het den Lore rink? Defence; depen e 
the r Foronce, . doi «the 
; _ M tr 2r Ae EY —_ | 
" Buyyayii doth not altoger erapprove ofthis defivition;having 
obſerved, that an cflentint{ partot the Dewife 1s therein wanting, 
which is'the Compari/on, 2nd upon the word Similitude (be faith) 
that Amthor doth not fafficicntly expticate himſelf ; befidesthar, 
Deviſe:arenct al tramed for noble and magnanimous De» 
ſrgnes,but idiferentlyeo reprefem my paſſion of the mind, 


And zccordingto Palazzi,z Drviſe is n means to exprefie ſome 


one of our more particular conceptioas, by the Pourtraict of ſome 
thing which of it ſcife hath ſome relation towurfancy, and by the 
uſeot ſorme words, whichare proper to thefubjet, This Author 
unfolds alſo the parts of thisDefinarion,putting for the Genwe,thar 
x Deviſe # 4 meanes to expreſſe once Coneeations, and forthe Dif+ 
by the Fi. 
with 4 conciſe 
Motto, By the terme of oxy faxcie, he ſhewes that 'tis inthis,that « 
Devi/e differs from an. E #66l0me, Which isput for =general 

«nd not for any one particular perſon. fave aling cas 
or of vers, for that one onely thing to make a perfect 
Deviſe, though we may make uſe of two'or three ; ſothatrthis 
namber, ought never tobe excceded : neverthelefle, we may lay 
that by thoſt twoorthreezone onely _ {rw mers addes 
therets, ' this terme ( of 33 ſ2Hfe) to the all helpe of colours 


( which weuſein Blzrons ) way deexcluded. He addes further, 
that it bath ſome relation; that is tolay; itis not to be uſed without 
reaſon;ts the end;that Cyphers in particuler be rejeRted, whereof 
the 


ſerve to no'other end ther) to repreſent the names of 
the perſons for whom they are made. And laſtly he faith, that rhe 
Fogare muſt be ace with « Motto, to ſhew thedifferente 
betwoemw x Dee and other reprefentations, where word arcnot 
requiſte,avinDev5ſer,where the Motto is an effentiall pattgiving 
= a a I boa The Commentater 
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of the Defiwitior 
Panlus leview ſaith , That Deviſe #4 Badge of any 
Kang ts ſerve 4s an ornanen or Acta aries ffewe thing, which 
he bath done, te to door is tiff in dejug. But this (necording to Bar- 
gag'iis proper totheReverſe of Medals, where matters ofFat are 
.But all the defioitions,that of Bargagy is the 
moſt exa&, where he {aith, That a Devi/e  n0 other thing, but 4 
particular and rare cones | my y— Ge fat- 
litwde or compariſon for that par poſe the figure of ſometh; 
either natural 75 0rres., Amine ) or artificial, accompanied of 
neceſſity with acute ſubrile and conciſe words. 
The firſt part of this definition is taken for the Gen : For as 
much as we may expreſſethoſc conceptions by other meanes, by 
or aRions, words, charaRers, and letters. Thercfore he 
1mmediatly ſaith,that "26 by way of Compariſon, and therein is the 
| and efſentiall di of the definition ; fince he doth 
not allow that to be called a Devi/e, which hath nofioulitude or 


ow 


3 from whence, 


{ as from their place ) fimilitudes may be drawn, fit for our 
purpoſe. N doth notallow usto make uſc of the hu- 
mane figure therein : But addes further, that the figure muſt be ac- 


companied with a conciſe and ſubtils Motto ; tothe end, we may di- 
ſtinguih a perfe&t Devi/e,from that which hath no words ( and 
whnch for that reaſon merits nat that name;) 2 alſo todiſtinguiſh 

it from Emblemes,Reverſes of Medalls,and ſuch like inventions. 
This luft defiriition ſeemeth to me the molt exact and rigorous 
of all : For to fay thetruth,to ſer forth or defend a perfect Devil, 
it ought to have all thoſe conditions according to t opi- 
nion of the moſt learned Panius lovinu (t hee 
hath not alwayes beenſo:exaRt an oblerverof that Law, which in 
Deviſes prohibits the uie of any figure of humane body ) is ſurely as 
well cxcuſable therein,as thoſe Authors, who to parpahane 
garnphne toute lagpeions falſe Diviaities: 
And as for the compariſon, amcleer of opinion, that in it conſiſts 
the tſlight apdlubtilty of this Art ; Not but that very hand- 
ſome Device may be compoled by other means : but they cannet 
- I ——_—_— unleſſe they be formed upen ſeme compa- 
n As 
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A Panasy 


_- of Dewiſes, 


As for the Connexion of the words with the body of the Dews/e, 


Iamot his opinion, that there is no invention that merits the title 
of Devi/e,if it be deprived of a Motto. 
Cnap, VII. 


of the E xcellencie and Viility of Deviſes. 


OFq of the advantages which raiſcs us above all other living 
Creatures, is the principle and faculty which enables us to 
communicate and underſtand exachothers will. Hoc enim ano pre- 
ftamus vel maxime feris quod colloquimmr inter nos, & expri- 
were dicendo ſenſa poſſwmm, faith Cicers; But — exter- 
nall waycs of exprefling our conceptions, be it by word, ſentence, 
or geſture; there is one which we call Devi/e, by mexnes whereof 
the moſt pregnant wits diſcover totheir like, all the motions of 
their ſoule ; their hopes, feares, doubts, diſdaines, affri Sanger, 
pleaſure and Joycyangithes apd orromer,herrefions es 
and other heart-poſleffing paſſions. And by how much this way of 
expreſſion islefle uſuall with the common by ſo much 1s it 
coneepeiay «fouls adn dee 02 7 preenily iy gan 
conceptions by a a body, or W 

words,then to manifeſt them by way of Viſcourle, Bar gagls aich 


with goodreaſon, That a Deyiſeis oothing ale .but arappaed ar” 


ticular w ertiv 11g. Nawee Tae, the moſt | 
noblepmolt ple 11g, and molt efficacious of all other that humane 
wit can invent. It is indeed moſt compendi fince by twe or 


three words it ſurpaſſeth that which is contained ia the greateſt 


Volumes. And as a ſmall beame of the Sunis abletoilluminate and 
repleniſh a Cavern (beit never ſo vaſt) withthe rayes of its ſplen- 
dor:So a Deviſe en —_— 
ling the darknefle of , fills it with atrue Piety, and folid 
Vertue.It is in theſe Deviſes as in a Mirrour, where without large 
Tomes of Philoſophy and ery. may in a ſhorteraRoftime, 
and with much caſe, plainly and imprint in our 

the rules beth of Merall and Civill life ; t alſo much to 
PORE Pony, by orig he mantery men, who have 
| C3 rendred 
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of the Exawllemit and 7tility 
rendred themfelves-illuſtrious in all ſorts of conditions, and jnthe 

It is the moſt noble way, /fince the perſons, for whom Devi/es 
eagle lawfully to bee compoſed, ought to be of a very eminent 

ity, or of ancxtreordinary vertue; fach us ut! Soverngnes or 
iniſters of State, Emperours, Kings, Princes, Generals of Ar- 
mics, Perſons of Honoor, 'andthe tnoſt renowned Profeſſours of 
Arts and Sciences. And to. {ay-truth, Prigces and their chicte Mini- 
ſters are tlic perſons that Toe moſt eatheſfly defire them, as if 
thoſe noble minded Soules ( created by God to commandand 
rule) had receiyedfromhim a particular inclination to whatſat- 
veris Divine, or as well on earth, as in the minds of men. 
Thetvaty alſo ſome Princes, that have addicted themſelves to the 
invention of Devs/es ; of Which Yheroisno ſmall number among 
the Ralians. And with the Ptehh,we findthe great King Francis, 
whis (befides the glorious Title of Conqueronr ) deſerved that of 
—_— Reſtauracor ; and to whom the Family of the Eftiennes 
hath ey mes, ann : I mean Fraxci the firſt, who 
daigned the Author ot his own Deviſe, where 
hecanſed x Salamander to bepur inte a fire with this Trlian Mot- 
to, NaTx15co Er Ext1nGOSt# 1 aw nexrifted by it, and 
prriſkbyir, As Panlns Jovins doth affare us. 

Moreever,the inventionis pleaſing and efficacious,'fince to the 
contetitment , it addes x ravithing of the mind, and that 
to jon both of throne. and the other ; it brings alſo 
f, twhd 6h is the perfetion of x work : where- 
foreit fitpaſſerhnot oncly all other Arts, but alfo Painting, ſince 
this onely repreſenteth the body and exquiſite features of the face, 
when as« Deviſcexpoſeth the rare conecipts, and gallant reſolu- 
tions of its Agthor,far moreper{picaouſly,and with more certaln- 

, then Phyllognomy can, by the propottians and liheaments of 
* Coo 'Te excelleth — in that je joynerh profit 
with pleaſttre ; for as much #s the molt part of Poeticall inventi- 
ons teridonely to adminiſter delight, whea xs nove merit the Title 
of trugund perfet Deviſer , unlefle they beget content with their 
gent , end yectd/profit by their ine. For rhey got one! 

vurbeRt fancies, but alſo rhem'in 2 more perk | 


ahd vigorous manner, then that which is uſed either in or 
writing. By the conceipes of the Deviſe,yondeclareth of 


inclination 


BSE ETSS 


of Deviſetac. 


inclination of him that beares it , during the wholegourſeef his 


life, and 1n reſpe& the invertion ot theDevile is gro 
forme good deſign, thedeareris obliged, ever. taappenr toall' tha 

ſuck, as he hath declared himſelte byit:; as bit: were an 
obligation Ggned with his hand, and ſealed with. his feale, which 
ſhould conſtraine hia-never to depart from the exerciſe at Vertu, 
oras if it were a continuall renewing: of- the Proteſtatian-he hath 
made,as well by the Figure, as by the: his. Deviſe, netto 
commit anyunWoithinefle , nor any thing contrary to thatcon- 
ception of 'mund, 


The effieacie of a Deviſe ſpreads it ſelfe yet further externally, 
ſerving as an exampleto others ; inſomuch, as by-its quaint con- 
ceptions and fimilitudes, the Beholders are excited and enflamed 
to the ſearch of Vertne, and to propoſe to themſelves ſome ſuch 


bear it : Beſides, it isa means, much more proper then either proſe 
tention : a Lover may uſe it , asthe Spokeſman of his affeftionto 


placed 
ne 
it becomes a deli jetto even w We Wi 
or no, and by that meapes we are in a. manner obliged telcame the 
Conception of him that bears the Deviſe. WW; 
'Tis true, this Art is one of the malt difficult, - that any wit that 
isacuts, and rich in invention. can practiſe (according tothe judg» 
ment of Pax/us 7ovim)) and doth anely appeare facile tothole that 
never did exerci it ; or though they.have.made ſore Eflayes of it, 
Ido aſſure my ſelfe , their Devi/es were not legitimate, nor thei 
Rules ebſcrved : For Deviſcs are not like thoſe Veſſels of 
Earth , which arc made as ſoon as thePotter hath calt them in 
the Monld. Reade Hanna! Caro upon this ſubject , _=_ 
| writes 


Is, 


of the orighs aud Antiquity 
writes his opinion to the Dutcheſle of Yrbain in theſe very terms, 
are net things which are met with in books, or which are 


ele ver dag tothe ſnl faxce ofa ther the oeereguie 


long meditation, and is ſeldowe that they are created by 4 
Ca 07 an extr ſally of wit ; "tis true, ſuch ave ſome- 
poor wr wry: 0 have made ws pumpe 4 longer time ; 


belongs onely to the e Profeſſors of that Art, to be thus 
W's wodaltiowef Devifer Rs 

all theſe difficulties hath not brene to 
i ad wit from theſe neat Eflayes ;» but onely toſbew 
that this Art hath this common pro with the beſt and moſt 
excellent things of this world, that1t is difficult, and not acquired 
but by x long ſtudy. 


— 


— 


| Cuap. VIII. 
of the Origin and Antiquity of Deviſes, 


1.87 ( whoſs ſcrutiny into the Origin of Deviſes ſoares high- 
cow derfveit rom God himſelte,and affirme that he is the 
firſt Author of them,ſince he planted the Tree of Lite,or rather the 
Tree of Knowledg of Good andEvil inthe terreſtrial Paradiſe,ex- 
55+ bag: theſe words,Nu ComnDas. Befides,in the 
ment in the 7 abernacle & the Ark,he n d 

the Figures which he have to be engraven, with his owne 
Cherabins of Gold, Bells, Candleſtichs,the Table and 

Altar of Cedar | Npeirone ermptien) the Braſſe 
Grates about the Alter, the © pms 1 > where hr 
High Priefts Veſtment,to fignifie and Union,and ſeveral 


— 


ſorts of Veſſels, Inſtruments, precious Stones, Figures, Colours, 
Veſtmedts, and c In the New Teſtament, the Paſchall 
Lamb with this Metto,, Eccs Qur Tortir Paccartra 


Mun Þ : The Lyon,Oxe, Eaglc, and Man, to fignific the tour 
Evangeliſts. It is there alſo where we ſee the Holy Ghoſt deno- 
ted by the Dove, and our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt by the Pellican, 
who hath (hed his precieus blood for his y = we may alſo 
ſee him repreſented there by the Sun, the Rock and the Lilly. 

F the ſourſe of Deviſcs have not ſo noble and ancient Og 
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x0 of Doviſes, | 
it muſt bee at derived from the Hieroglyphicks of the Eeyp- P= 
tians, who by the err ener ty wy ſcverall 
Inftruments, Flowers, Hearbes, Trees, and ſuch like things accou- 
pled and compoſed together in ſtead of letters did deliver their 
minds end lons. As when they would fignifie a vigilant 
man,they would fgurethe head of a Lyon ; becauſe ( according 
to the Naturalifts ) that Beaſt ſlcepes with his eyes open : When 
they would expreſſe an acknowledgment of ſome good turn, they 
__ a Stork, and ſo of others ; whereof many examples are to 
ſeen in Orws Apole(curioully tranſlited and commented on by 
Canſfinns ) Pierins, Porpbirixs, in the Fourth Book of Abſtinence 
from Meat,and elſe-where. And that which Pocts faign of Protes 
to have transformed himſelt ſometimes into a Lyon; ſometimes 
inte a Bull; ſometimes inte a Serpent, fire, water, and/into x 
thouſand other ſhapes, proceeded without doubt from this, that 
he was learned in the Science of the Hieroglyphicks x This King 
the moſt ancient of the Egyptians)did beare upon his head ſome- 
times the head of a Lyon ; ſometimes of an Oxe, or of ſome other 
living Creature, to fignifie theconception of his mind, andthe 
defignes which be had in hand. 


Againſt this opinion of Andreas Palazzi, Bargagls affirmes, 


that Deviſer have no mere reſemblance withthe 
of the Egyptians, then with theſe of the holy Scriptures, which 
unto us the myſteries of Religion, and of all things 
nor duth heallow , their Origin to be derivded from Reverſcs of 
Medals ; foraſmuch as they did onely ſerve to repreſent ſome me- 
morable thing, happening at that time, and had no defigne to 
manifcſt any afeRions or humane paſſions; whereas the De- 
iſe ſerveth to diſcover to our friends or equalls the conceipts 
our mindes , which wee would not have knowne to &- 


As for my ſelfe, I mm of opinion, that asall Arts and Sciences 
werenot perfeRted in their Infancy,but were compleated by little 
and little : ſo theſe Hieroglyphics and Symboles were a Species 
of that, which we call Devs/e: For it is certain, that under theſe 
veiles lye hid ſome rare meaning, and that thoſe who firſt framed 
Deviſez had no other Idea then onely that. 

But ( ſertipg afide the Hicroglyphicks ) doe wenot ſcen 
reſemblance of Deviſcs, —_ TR; A «4 
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ONES 
which was 1300. yearcs the jon of our Saviour) 
(1 chylw noteth, in his Tragedy, enci , T be ſeven before 
T. 4, Where ({poniinger Capone ) be feich thee bo his Shiald 
he had anaked man painted with a flaming Torch in his hand and 
Cen in Lata Sed Toh BxusilskArLla 
C178, 1wii bars the City. The ſame Author (ſpeaking of Etce- 
clez)(gith, That he bore upon his Buckler or Shield the piture of 
an armed man,placing Ladder againſt a wall, with theſe words, 
Mars MiSuzs Ns Mz Pourra RarousszsR Da 
La MuURAILLE, 5. 6. Afar: himſelf ſhall wat repulſe me from 
the wall. We (ec in Pindarw, that inthe fame Warre, Arpbiarane 
bore a Dragon on his Shield, Stacias likewiſe writeth, that Cape- 
#ews and Polyuicer bore,the one an Hydra, the other a Spynx, The 
Ancients for the melt part made uſc of theſe kind of Deviſes in 
their Shields, and Cimvers, or habiliments for the head, which is 
plainly ſegn in Yirgil,4ncid. 8. when he numbers the people that 
ng ena a wud 792 
is] prove in4 aMazes, re Bargagls, 
re OE Tar abemlegad Deviſes are not a 
ved ; for in ſome, you may ſee hnmane figures and bodies without 
ſaules or words: But theſe Cenlurers, have lived before 
thoſe Ancients to have preſcribed them the Law, I am eafily per- 
faded, that if thole inventions of wit merit net the name of De- 
woe, that have at lealt a great affiany with them, and that 
they were the Pattern by which ours were contrived. Bute (I be- 
CR Ion gwen en num in Nos: 
_— «memuen, who going to rojen Wures, 
bore the head — —— 
enemy ) With thels words, 


Hic Pavorx EsT HomIlnux, Manizus Gzarr 
Hunc Acauiunons?” 


Thu emnon i» hi hands doth bear, 
To ffiriksg you mortalls with a pannick frare. 


For we may perceive init ſame efſentiall part of a Deviſe ; the 
Ggurg taken from nature, and without humane face, accompanied 


with 
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with 


att rr IIs Ne zgflent 
" ke Pale, of wit. That alſo which ee yn 
= canoot _ 
pa chock, ' prong "Twas an Oken Crewn, fees. 5 
ple Eaten t& Rare ade > + of _ 
= Was made morezccount 

tion of one Citizens iicghem aiche detention of mamy Fananen 
That was at leaſt intelligible in thoſetimes, wed 
knew that the Civigue Crews wes given tor » Garden to him 
that had ſaveda Citizen : do wo net fee that it deckeres: « conce- 
Ption, and propolcsthat which he deſme3to execute? -—oqu—n 
ouching the  rnnbrarera —_— ets 
Azt 

Scripture, which Jargegls afirmtohvens reſemblance with 
our Deviſes ; becauſe by them ſacred myReries and: 
ligion were oncly propoſed » will he els inp Cem the De. 
vide? will he that fo noble and Sap ny ar 
{xrve to no other end, but to cxprefſe our amorons conceptiens,our 
hatred, joyes, ſorrowes, friendſhip, ambition, andother humane 


ay ———— Princes, & Perſan2of qua- 
ongyyn mw" repleniſhed with devotion We haves 
— hamper inTipetine his colleftien of Dewi/es, which 
ke hath ſo learne 


yexpounded. How many myſRi- 
hy fm mem eng re his firſt Tome, as well of tha Hely 
Croſle, 2s of theblcſſed Sacrament ? 

I coatefie Medals are form what more different, inthattheir ſcope 
peas 100 wy tr I uns > 
CT oe Cs 

pes, a5 being found that the memory of them would conti> 
gue longer in brafle,filver,and SIG 
per; yetthere are ſame of them that reſemble our Deviſes, us 

of Voſp ation, where there is a Daulgkioabout xn Anchor, 2s 
who ſhould ſay, PRoyESRA TakDa. It is true, this wants 
words, which are an eflentiall part of a Deviſe (according tethe 
opinion of Bargagli) but asT havcalready ſaid, nothing is perfe- 
Acd at its firſt Birch; beſides, ome: Itzlian Authors of no mean 
eſteem, - do adenit in Devoe .ogurg without words, and werds 
without a figure. Then ſcare (carching necrer hand forthe Origin of 
Deviſerlet us obſerva WithPoulanſevinrghe thaancientKnights 


and 


">, Rules 
and Paladins of Fraxce ( the memory of whem is not 
fabulous) had cach one a particular Badg, whereby to expreſſe his 

or deſign. Rexaldus of Montanbar bore n Lyon barred : 
Ogier the D «xe x {cali Ladder : Salomon of Betaign a 
board : Oliver, a Grifhn : Afel/pbwe, x Leopard : and Canzer a 
Faulcon, and ſo of others : As alſo the Knights of the Rognd Ta- 
ble of Arthur King of Brirtaine,and many others, whereof exam- 
ples are to be found in all ages,as we may read in Palazz;'; Trea- 
tiſe of Devi/es; Neverthelefle, I muſt not omit the ancient Devi/e 
of a Prince ſprung from the race of the French Kings, which is of 
Charles, brother to Letharins King of Fraxce, the firſt Duke of 
Lorraine,that enjoyed that Dukedome ind-pendent,and in reſpe& 
of that freedome and immunity, took for Devi/e an arme armed ; 
ifluing out of acloud, in the yecre 983. as Charles Eftienne reci- 
teth in his Hiſtory of Lorrain, 

Furthermore, wee may finde in Hiſtories, that all Kings 
have had fuch like Devi/es, ever fince the raign of Barba- 
ryoſſs, under whom it was ordained, that all Soveraignes ſhould 
iſtribute marks of noble Families ( which wee call Armge) 
to thoſe gallant Spirits , which ſhould render themſelves fa- 
mous, by their heroick ations inthe time of warre : But fince in 
this latter age,that the uſe of Blazons hath been mas 
taſticall inventions of Cimiers , and thoſe diverſified piQFures 
wherewith Eſcotcheons are beautified,are alſo introduced is we 
may ſee in magy places,eſpecially in antient Churches. And P a#- 
law Yovieu ſaith, that above all Nations, the French are moſt cu- 
rious in theſe kinds of Deviſes and that at the time of Charles the 
$8, and Lewes the 12, paſting into Italy, all the French Captaines 
made ule of them to zdorne their Eſcotcheons, and to enrich their 

Banners,Guidons,and Cornets, whereby their Troopes 
and panics were diſtinguiſhed. And from hence the Italians 
learn'd the uſe of Devi/es, in the compoſure of which at this day 
they appear ts b< the mult ingenious. 


— 


Crap. IX. 
Rules for Deviſes. 


WE= ——_—— Sea, littleknown to theſe of 
| our Nation, where t =” 
ley 
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for Deviſes, 
levell with the water,the current troubleſome, the tide incertain, 
and the Coaſt infrequented : Therefore tis requifite, we ſtrike a 
partef our Sailes, and ſteer on with a gale, till ſuchtimeas 
we ſhall conſult our guides , and take adviſe of the moſt expert 
Pilots, and Maſter of our Skip, who hath much mere then we 
frequented this Ocean. 

guide ſhall be Pau/«s ovixe, who firſt enterprized this 
y ; Ruſcelli,Palazzs, Contile, Ammirato, and other Italians 
ſhall be the Mariners I moſt conſult in this Navigation : But Bar- 
£425 (wholaſt went this paſſage, and who hath with moſtdili- 
gence t out the Coaſts of this Sea, who made the Card, moſt 
carefully obſerved all the dangerous paſlages, and hath made a 
great return by his imbarqment ) ſhall be acknowledged for the 
moſt expert Pilot,and ſure ConduRor of our Navigation. 

We will therefore propoſethe tenents of the firſt, and compare 
their opinions with the laſt,to conclude at length upon all matters, 
circumſtances,and conditions of Deviſer. 

Panlus Jovi propounds five Conditions requiſite ina perfeRt 
Dewiſe, 

I. Firſt, a juſt proportion or relation ef the Soule to the 
Body. 

2. That it be net ſo obſcure, as to need a Sybill to interprets it ; 
nor yet ſo plain,as the common people may comprehend it. 

3- Thataboveall things, it have a ſweet appearance, which 
ſhall fuccecd, by inſerting therein cither Stars, Moen, Fire, 
Water, green Trees, mechanicall Inſtruments, diverſified, and fan- 
taſt;call Beaſts and Birds : Howbeit, I am of opinion, that co- 
loured figures are not recciveable inthe bedics of Deviſes. 

4. That it muſt net have any humane figure. 

5. Andthat the Motto ( which is the ſoule of the Devi/e) be in 
a ſtrange language,or other then thatwhich is uſed in theCountry, 
where the Devs/e is made, tothe end, that the intention of it bee a 
little removed from common capacities. 

A Deviſe requires five Conditions more; whereof the firſt 
is 


I. That the Motto be conciſe or bricfe, but not doubtfull ; inſo- 
much,that the ſoule ſhall be the more perfeR, when it exceeds not 
the number of twoer three words, unlefle it be of an Hemilticke 
ot whole verſe. 
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2, Tt muſt be obſerved,that the body and foule(bang very com- 
pleat)do not prodyce too ambitious 2 eanceipt,lexlt he(for whom 
it is made) be accuſed of vanity and preſumption. @_» 

3» «= EET of magnanimity, gene + 

4 Tt muſt fatiafie the cyeby the body,and yeeld centent to the 
mind by the ſoule. 

5. Thoſe Deviſcs, which have but one onely ward or one fila» 
ble,are held by this Author very abſurd. 


— 
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CHAP. X. 
The opinion of Hieronomy Ruſcell;. 


Ri ( contrary tothe opinion of Pawlws Joview) faith, that 
the Motte of the Deviſe ought not to be called the Soule, 
though the figure repreſent the body, As in all other fubjets 
where there js a body, it doth not follow that there is al wayes # 
foule,as in Mufick we may ſay, the Notes repreſent the body, and 
the wordsare correſpendent to the Soule ; But if the Devi/e muſt 
KR it would rather be tho intention or ſignification then 

words. 

Hediſtipgatſheth Devs/es intatwo kinds,the one with,and the 

without words. 


other 

Figures were heretofore mere commonly juyned to Deviſes 
hes lianings ; hecauſe the frgures were known to every one, but 
the Mottoes were not fo generally underſtogd. 

As fatthe opini ofthole, who affirme, that the Motto ought 
not to be caJled Saule, Raſcebs confirms it ; for that, faith be, other- 
wiſe it were to admit of Bodies without Soules, there being De- 
viſes which have no Motto's, and are neverthelefle approvedof. 
Ceraptandicy, be concludes, that it would be x yery difficult 
thing to aboliſh the uſc of theſe two termes, orthat ancient man- 

oo IT - Bedy ny Facade oye pg oert og 
Motte be lc n a Deviſe, then 

is the ion or of an Author. one "A 
to the ju rtof this Author,a Devi/e (tg be true 
and perfeRt ought to haveall the conditions tollowing, Tt muſt 
be 
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for Doviſes.” 


be invented and wa with convenienci _—_— , ſecuri- 
ty,and to the glory of its Author. Beſides, he addes,that the Figure 
and the Motto are its neceflary parts, the one to allure the eye, the 
ether to invadethe mird, This is alſo Pa»/xe ovine his opinion in 
his Fourth Conſideration : But befides theſe Conditions, and eſ- 
ſeritiall parts, it muſt have ſotne qualities, which are proper unto 
it,cleernefle and brevity, and above all, this laſt is of neceſſity re- 
quifite as well in the Body as in the Soule : For the parts of the 
Body, or the ſubltantiall Figures of the Devi/s, muſt not be more 
then two,nor muſt the words exceed the nuawiber of three, ule 
it be to make uſe of an half verſe, or at the moſt to accompliſh the 
Whole one : However ſome Authors are not fo ſcrupuleus,as not 
to admit of a verſe and a half for their Motte, but ſurely thoſe are 
net commended, nor do they fucceed well ; foralmuch, asthe 
great number of words doth confound the Motto with the Figure 
1n ſuch ſort that thoſe Deviſes whick are expoſed and botn ordina- 
inMly known 


> fre neern any. en re petryy and 
the words are better retained in the memory ; But if at firit fight, 
they be not underſtood , the know of them is found out by 
medrtation: And by refleting the cyes of the mind upon the Iden, 
which we there retzine, we come ut laſt to penetrate the meaning 

of the Author, 
For the preciſe number of one,twe,or three itmuſt be un- 
derſtood of different kinds or Species, & not of individuals: &for a 
example, Ile propoſe to you the Devife of Card: De AMe- 
4ct4,whero ke hath many liatle Stars and a Comet, which wene- 
verthelefle take but for two figures, becauſe theſe Stars without 
ramber repreſent but one onely Species ; As alſo in that of the 
Duke of Mantxs,thetwo Swans which fight againit an Eagle,ace 
taken but tor the nature of the Swan. mY netwithitan- 
ding that in the felf-fame Devije, there be ;gures of ſeveral 
Species, ſo well diſpoſed and with ſuch relation each to other, 
that they may ſeeme effentiall to the ſabjeRt, and by conſequence 
equally neceflary to the bedy of tlie Deviſe ; And ſo we may re- 
£ It 
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it inthe mid'ſt of the fire;, for ſo much: as then the number 
| all theſe inftruments is determined by the unity of the aQtion, 
which is Je om *= comc0 ge them, and whichonly intends the 
breaking of the Diamond. 

Weare ſometimes obliged ( 2s well for ornament as tor better 
expreflion )to adde to the Figures a Land(hip, Sky, Earth, other 
Element,or ſuch like thing, yet without being ſaid to exceed their 
preciſe cumber,As you may ſce inthe Deviſe, where there are two 
Celumnes,the one of x Cloud, the other of Fire, with this Motto, 
EsTs Du cns,Be ye the Condattors,having over all a Heaven 
whoſe Sun reſted on the Column of the Cloud, and the Moen up- 
on that of Fire, to demonſtrate more plainly, that two Columnes 
ſerved as a conduQ tothe people of 1/rael, the one in the dey time, 
the other in the nigbt. This licence is permitted to Authors, which 
abuſe it not , but uſe it with diſcretion ; without which, there is 
neither rule,nor Maxime fo certain,that can ſucceed happily. 
CA opinion of Paxins fovins in his Fifth 

lent Devi/es may be met with,that rcſult from 
the conjunRion of one Figure with one ſole word;ſo that they ſort 
wellt , and doe not fignifie one and the fame thing ; As 
in that known Dev/e of Feftina lente : For that were,totake two 
ſervants, to the end, that one might ſerve the other, - and not that 
beth ſhould ſerve the Maſter : For the Auther of a Devi/e makes 
choice of two ſubjeRts for his deſign > to wit; the figures and 
words,that they may ſerve to convey to theeyes, cares,and thence 
to the mind, the fancy or conception of him that compoſed or 
beares the Deviſe, 

Theſe figures that require a diverſifying with colours,are not to 
be uſed,nor things that are hard to be diſtioguiſhed;in which rank, 
we place certain hearbes whichreſemble one another, as Parſley 
and Hemlock,and ſome Birds,as the Linnet and the Sparrow. 

I of Devi/er are excellent, which are taken from the 
Armes of Family ; to which, ſomething is either added, di- 
miniſhed or changed, according to the ſubjeR that is in hand, and 
in purſuance of the deſigne we have, in favour of the perſon that 
bears that kind of Blazon. 

Rwſcels condemns Panlns lowies of i 


in matter of De- 


er bores. lake er a learned Hiſtorian)and principally 


rejeRteth frem Devi/es,the figure of humane 
body 


_— 
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bough elſe UI nr as 196 ontrary 

dy, t » pradticeth the contrary, by approvi 
wn of that ſort inſerted in his owne Treatiſe, ys - : 
thers) that of Lews Sforce, where there is x Blackamore, who 
with 2 Piſtoll kills Lady ; That which he himſelfe made for a 
Lord, his particular friend, where there is an Ranpgrons on 2 
Triumphant Chariot with this Motto, Su xvus CunnuPor- 
TATUR EODEM , the Slave &s carryed by the ſame Chariot ; 
and the Deriſeot the Duke of Florence, with many others , 
which we may well perceive, that that Law,which the Legiſlator 
hicmſelfe makes no ſcruple to violate, is inconſiderable. Then is it 


in vaineto toexclude humane by authority, ſince 
the icks of the ians, the Medalls, as well ofthe 
Romans as Grecians, and y all the Memorials of Antiquity, 


arefullof them ; There is much lefſo reaſon to debarre the uſe of 
them in Devi/es : For why ſhall it be lawfull to make uſe of the 
Figures of Plants, living creatures, and mechanicall inftruments, 
ord Cc es rb and ſhall yet be pro- 
hibiced to uſe the the man himſclfe, which is neverthc- 
lefſe the mcft excellent of all? It is true, it would not be ſeemly 
to inſert in a Dev3/e, the figure of a manonely clad after the ord:- 
nary faſhion, becauſe that would be too common, but it would be 
more fit torepreſent him diſguiſed, as they doc in Maſques and 
Mommeries. This Author approves of the figure of women in 
Deviſes, whether they be repreſented naked or clothed, as alſo that 
of Nywphs, Satyres, Termes, or ſuch like Divinities , which are 
not aſuall in our fight, and whereof the repreſentation may hand- 
ſomely make up the bodyes of Devi/#s, us we ſee in ſome exam- 
plcs, as well Ancient as Moderne. 


Deviſes md Emblemes have this common reſemblance with 
each other, that they may be indifferently uſed with or without 
words ; And their difference is taken from this, that the words of 
the Embleme may demonſtrate things univerfall, and hold the 


rank of morall precepts, which may as wel ſerve for all the word, 


. a8for the proper author of the Emb/ew, This generall applicati- 
onof the Motto, is a great error in a Deviſe, which a_ to be 
particular, and the words thereof proper and ſatable tothe perſon 
nth to teleforamche Deed is made. Neverthelefle, this 
— ir ans Cana 

already 
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—_ Familicx, retzine Rill for their Dev3/es, the Ce- 
lomnes of Hercules, the Golden Fleece, Saint Michael, and other 
os of honour. 
he ſame Author that it 1s neither vice nor theft ro 
propriate to ones felf the Devi/e of ane that ix already dead, ſo 
_ there be ſomething added or changed, according to the de- 
in hand. Was it not with this licenec, that a certain Pedant 
tooke the Deviſe which the deccaſed Robers Eftienne made for 
the Duke of Swily, as then Grand Malter of the Artillery ? Ha» 
vying therein placed an helding a Thunderbolt , and theſe 
words, & goods ome 020" amnweoyuy a 
npiter, 1m t not de content to 
.the Condition of that Licence, but without tmp 
took the boldneſſe toapp)y it (as an invention of his owns) te 
1 a6 EIT can Fathers 
tune. 
He ebſerves ulſe another difference betweene Emblems xnd 
Deviſes, which is, that in thoſe, we may have many figures, but 
in theſc, oncly three. | 


ee 
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Cuarp. XI. 


Of Motors, according to the opinion of the ſaid Rulcelli. 
Ottaes 5 Ok as I , that is tc 


lay, Cleexencfieand Brevity, which obſerved, ac- 
tg thacircumftences of time andiubjeR, hangs the 
is made, 24 i6 it bo only to be ſeen at ans time;at 2 
CE neon” yr 
befor a longer cantinuance, then wemuſt addo 
grace or majeſty, torender 1 lefic common. 
The amarouaand mana ancs un 
Janieg would havoit) fines they pught to.be underibood by the 
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for DiWViſeiee 
generality, otherwiſe they would be fraitleſſe, eſpecially the atw- 
rous, unlefls the author defire, that the Dovi/e ; mebmf arr 
by any perſon, but his Miſtreſſe, and { of others. 

kb. no with P, Jovine, _ Noonh W Deviſes 
which ate tor continuance, to a ſtrage lahguage; 
and the zmorous ones and Fo ppt 5 me ery Makes 
and Comedies,in a vulgar, of 8t leaſt s khowrie tongue, fince they 
__ for a ſhort time, and arc expoſes tothe view cf the un- 
earned. 

The plurality of words doth no lefle incomiber the apprehenſion 
of the Devi/e,then the great number of figares. It is a hard thing to 
expreſle ones ſelf by one onely word, + or 3. ſuffice to render # ve- 
ry cxquiſite Dev5/e, wid the moth if Extbectds thit trumber, the leſle 
=_ - it, unlefls it be = _ —_— of CG be it 

, Litme or any ot e &; which is m reſpe&X 
that yerſes or mesſ{ared ſentences have a rtain grace, hirmony 
and cadence, which cauſe them to be read with faciity, and retei- 
ned with dclight. 

As for the connexion of the figure with the Metto, we moſt take 
heed that the words doe not explicte the figure, but rarker that 
the figure lend the reader tothe underſtanding of the words, and 
that the Motto, diſunited fromthe figure, may riot have any figni- 
fication, Asin the Deviſe of the Duke of Ferrrs,#u Sora, /o a 
things. Theſe words confidered apart from the figure, which 
repreſenteth Patience, _ juſt nothing, 

We muſt alſo take heed, not to make any mention of the figure 
inthe words , as if in the body of a Deviſe there be the repreſen- 
tation of a Mountaine, icÞany eaſe fpeak not of Moantaine in the 
Motto, | 

The beſt Motto's are thoſe whieh beve no verbe exprefſed, Pro- 
vided the verbe be fuch a# oy enſily be underſtood, without equi- 


. vecanons 


Deviſes are made to repreferit our ſelveror fome other Perſon, 
deare and conſiderable unto us for x Ledy we love, for our Pririce, 
or fer ſome ſuch particular perſongthoſe which are made for others 
are tore rare ; but I doe not underſtend it a miking for another 
whel frame xDev/# for a perſon'of quality that requi Neditef me, 
for I doe then but give him the invention, andlend him ey la» 
bour ; For pn an” Pia. | at = 
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Rules 


_ 

itimate poſſe f{cr, but the perſon in whoſefavour it isinvented. 
*- rye on we make: for our ſelves, cg omqprce” nt 
fycd , either by the figure alone, or by the Motto alone, andfur- 
thermoreout of the figure and Motto that is to ſay,out of the 
whole Deviſe. He isrepreſented by the figure, when he feigneth 
the figure to ſpeake for him, by ſaying that which he would ſay, 
if he were in it its ;if there be twe figures, the Author is re- 
preſented by one alone,or by both, which is done more rarely, 

An Author exprefſcth himſelf quaintly by the Motto, when he 
feignes it to ſpeak,net tothe figure,but to himſelt or tothe people, 
as in this, where thereis the garden of Hefperides, the golden 
apples, and the dragon dead before the doore, with theſe words, 
Yo Mzjorx Las GuanrDARE, lr gaardthems better : For 
here he ſpeakes not tothe figure, but of the figure to himſelf, by 
the Motto; ſomtimes he declares himſelfe by yonay to the 
figure of the Devi/e,as in that of the 2 Columnes alleadged before, 
EsTz DuCn 8. 

When the Author himſelf is neither + pO in the 
Motto nor in the figure, we may then ſappoſe, that he is excluded 
the Deviſe, and that he heares another ſpeaking to him, or giving 
him adviſe : As inthe Devi/e, where there is an arrow , whi 
being direRly in the middle of the white, cleaves the pin with 

this Motto, Baxi' i7G>, fhoot thus. 
' Therebe others, by which we can neither conceive whence 
norto whom the Author ſpeaketh , whether within or without 
the Dewsſe ; But it ſeemes that the whole Deviſc is RO 


addreſſed either to the people, or to the Author,or to his 
or ſome other, as the Temple of J#no Lacinia, whoſe Motto is 
Junon1 LACINIZ. 

But the moſt perfe&t Deviſes are thoſe, whoſe bodics and ſoules 
are taken as well for others, as for the Author. As the Chariot 
of Phaeton with this Motto, Ma Dio TuT1$S$1mMus Izis, 
T how ſpalt goe ſecurely in the middle, that is to ſay, neither too high 
nor too low : For it ſecmes, the Author ſpeaks to himſelfe, with 
a minde enclining to mediocrity, and by way of adviſe addrefſeth 
_ to others, ar we ſce that this Devi/e is very excellent 
in properties, having a very recreative figure, a gentile Mot- 
to, an intention, whereof the morality is very vrofitable, and an 
admirable addrefle as well tothe Author as to others. 


When 
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for Deviſes. - 
When the Motto is taken out of ſome approved or wel known 

Author, it requires the fewer words, provided the reſt be eafieto 
divine at, as in the Devi/e, where there is a Tree, whereof one 
branch being cat off, another buds forth, with this Motto, U w 0 
Avuls o, one being pluckt of : which being taken out of Yir- 
gil, ſafficeth forthe declaration of the figure, uſe the reſt of 
the Verſe, Now Dzr1icit ALTER, another # not wanting, 
is eaſily underſtood. 

See here the moſt part ofR#/cels's conceptions upon the ſubjeR 
of Devi/es, which I colleted out of his Book, and have tranflu- 
ted with all poſfible fidclity. 


 D— 


Cuay. XII. 
T be opinion of Scipione Ammirato upon Devi/es, 


WW Hoſeever would compoſe s work, that may have'the ver- 
tuc and efficacic of a Devi/e, muſt doe it in ſuck ſort , as 
the body may have a connexion with the ſeule, that isto ſay, that 
the words may relate to the figure. 

This Author aGcords with R»/cels , that it importeth not of 
what la e the words are, ſo they be pleaſant and acute ; ne- 
verthclefle with Paulms Jovixe, he preferres the Latine Tongue a- 
bove all ethers, as being that, whichis moſt generally knowne,and 
common to all Nations of the world : And for my owne particu- 
lar opinion, I think that thoſe Mottocs are much more exquſite, 
and better acceptcd, which are taken out ef ſome famous Author, 
25 Virgil, Horace, Catullus, Ovid, Lucan, or others. And tis in 
that kind of burrowing, wherein the Deviſors dexterity and ſub- 
tility beſt appeares, when he diverts the ſenſe of an ancient Au- 
thor, and applycs it properly to his ewne intention, 

For the connexion of the Motto with the Figure , he conſents 
with Ra/cel#s, that we muſt take heed that the Guleof the Deviſe 
doe not ſerve ſimply to decipher the body, nor to explicate the 
Pifture onely, as if upen the Repreſentation of the City of Venice, 
we ſhould writethis word VaNnzT1 a. It is beſt then to confi- 
der the Motto of a Deviſe, as the Major Propefition of a Syllo- 
gilme, and the Figure, as the _ from the cenjuntien of 
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which, will refult the Concl/»few, which is nothing elſe, bat the 
meaning of the Author : So that the Motto ought not tor be the 
Interpreter of the Body, nor that, the Interpreter of the Soule : 
onely tis r«<quifite,that from the conjunRtion of the fonle with the 
body, the Reader may draw the myſt:call ſenſe , and diſcover the 
intention of the Author, as by Hieroglyphicks involved in the 
two cflentiall parts of a Devi/e. 

He dath not defire we ſhould be ſo ſuperſtitious obſervers 
ofthe Rnlcs, as to loſe the trac and naturall fubſtance of the 


He agrees in opinion with all the other Aathors, that as the 
ſonal of the Deviſe ought to be conceived with choice, ſtately and 
ſignificant termes ; ſo the body ought to have ſome (weet appt- 
rence,and to confilt of a fgare, netther too comon or abjeR, nor 
yet too far fetcht or monltrous _ _—_— = not toadmit of 
any prodigious things nor unknowne lelt wee make an 
irs inſtead of a Deviſe : the -£nigma being for the univerſa- 
tity of people, and not in particular for it feF. 

For the admiration, which a Deviſe ought to beget in the mind 
ofthe Reader, doth not depend upon extraordinary figures ; but 
rather upon the connexion of the fonle with the » Which 

to be ſepermely intelligible, icr ſo much as the reſult or com» 
rg things may produce athird, mixt with the one 
and the other. 

As for the cleernes, which Ruſcels requires ins Deviſe, This 
Author ſaith, that, a3 the Comedy ought to pleaſe both the eyes 
and exregofthe comon people, 2s well as of the learned : So the 
Deviſe ought not to by fo much removed from the knowledge 
of thee vulgar, but that it ray give content to all ; Yer muſt we 


_ txkie liced that we uſe not things too vile and abjeR, asa Kettle, x 


ihg-pzn, «dripping- pan a Chafing-difh, pair of bellows, and 
ſack like inſtruments. 

TheconjunRion and copulation of the Body with the Soulc is 
verytendiome, whenit is made by compariſon, either of its like, 
greater, leffer, or contrary. And this Compariſon is not onely 
materwith this Particle (S1 c ) or ſachlike, but alſoby leaving it 
out, and te be anderſtood{with far more grace. Wheretore 


Bargagts hath rexforr to baniſh all particles of ſpeech, whict 
CE ene efecompatet 


But 


for Deviſes, 


But aboveall, he commends the encounter of words, alike in 
terminationor ſound, and unlike in fignification, as in this Motto, 
DzFFIClaM AuT EFFICIAM. ErFFakar Aut RE- 
FERAM- There are Deviſe: conſiſting partly in fimilitude,part- 
| prrngs as for the ſtone * Arbeftos, Pan IGN1S , * Aibeſtos is 2 


Some may be invented, by alluding to the p names of 
perſons, for whom they are made, but certaiply ſuch are hard to 


When we put ſome figure in the body of a Deviſe, which of it 
ſclte is not ſufficiently Ggnificative,we may adde the name,as up- 
on the Frantiſpiece of the Temple of 7#no Lacinis, we may 
this Motto, Juxnonrz Lac 1iniz, upon that of mount Siexthis 
other, Mons Sion: CE ET 
and others. But if theſe Mottoes (which are not of the body of 
the Deviſe) doe not pleaſe, we may diſtinguiſh the Temples 
( which are the hardeſt figures to know) dry es crate 
or goddefie to whom they are dedicated: And if we feaze to over- 

or perplex the body of the Deviſe with the portraits of 
Deities, wemay decipher them , by the charaters whichars at- 
tributed, or by fuck creatures as were anciently ſacrificed unte 
them. Thus we know the Temple of Janws by the keyes, that of 
7apiter by an Eagleand that of Sarwrve by a Sythe, 

And this is the onely meanes, thatI approve tor the diſtintion 
of Temples ; As for the inſcription of the proper name,this uſage 
was not allowable, but inthole times when painting was yet 
groſle, that the figures of Animals needed the name of tho Ts 
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Rules 


be knowne by, as is yet to be ſeene upon ſome old Tapeſtries and 
PiRtures, 

When we uſe a Motto without a Figure, we ought riot to call 
it the ſoule of « Devi/e, but rathera facetious conceipt, a witty 
ſaying, a Proverb, a Sentence ; as thoſe pretty conceipts, ditions 
or ſentences, which Hipparchwe , the ſeven Wiſe men of Greece, 
and many other Morall Philoſophers have delivered. Inlike man- 
ner may we make a Piture without a Motto, as a Fern with 
ſhackles at her feet, a 7#piter with three eyes, x fan with two 
faces, and ſuch like Cprichio*s, however ſignifying ſomething ; 
in which caſe we doe not ſay we have made a body without a ſoul, 
but rather a piture, « phaoſie, or ſuch like thing. 

Of neccffity the Devs/e mult uw cleere, and the other 
obſcure, ſothat it be without contradiftion : For as in Poetry , 
eſpecially Comicall, which is intended for all ſorts of people, the 

er part of the Auditors doe eaſily judge it to' be Verſe, and 
not Proſe ; They know very well the ſound and cadence of 
Rythmes, and the ſenſe of ſome parts ofthe Poewe, which plez- 
ſeth them moſt : But as for the conceited imaginations of the 
Poct,the high-towring conceptions of his fancy, the deſcription 
of paſſions, the force of reaſoning , the choice of termes, and the 
ſubtility of clecution : theſe are not diſcovered , but onely to the 
eyes and cares ofthe more learned Orators, and Poets acquainted 
with that kind of Dramatick Poeme. Inlike manner the Author 
ofa Deviſe is not obliged toframe it ſo, that it be underſtood by 
every one cqually ; it (hall ſuffice that the more fimple doe know 
the body of the Devi/e, and that they cleerly diſcerne it to be the 
figure of a Fiſh, Bird, Horſe, Tree, Temple, Bridge, or ſuch like 
thing, either naturall or artificiall,tor that onely is capable of con- 
m——_— fight ; whillt the leamed teaſt their underſtandings 
with the conſideration of the propriety of the creatures repreſen- 
ted, and of the of the things artificiall, untill they have found 
out the true ſabjeR of the compariſon , and diſcovered the Authors 
defigne, whoſe invention and ſubtility they will doubtlefle com- 


The body of x Devi/e i8borrowed either from Natureor Art, 
or from Events : From Nature you may take tame or wild beaſts, 
birds and Fiſbes : from Art you may borrow the mm. 
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for Deviſes. 

all kinds of Arts, Veſſels, Obeliſques, Triumphant Arcks, Sepul= 
chers, Mechanicall tooles, and all that depends on the hand of 
man, . The bodies whichare taken from Art are not (in this Au- 
thors opinion) ſo bexutifull, nor alwaies and in every part ſo in- 
telligible, as thoſe which are borrowed from Name ate fo ſay 
truth)is Mother andMiſtreſſe of all things, befides her juriſdiftion 
comprehends all ſorts of ſubje&s, and yeelds us a ferld of 
inventions. As for events, they are divided into ous and 
hiſtoricall : from the fable we derive all the fiQions of Poets, the 
Pegaſm, Argus, Tantalns,the Rivers of Hel, Bellerophon, the 
garden of Hefperides , and other imaginations of fabulcus anti- 
quity : And from Hiſtory we borrow the figures which depend 
upon the ordinance or inſtitutiop of man, as the Temple of Ho- 
nowr,the Temple of Diana at Epheſw, the Temple of Faith, the 
head of a ſlave with his hat on, King Hierexs dog, who threw 
himſclfe into the fire after the deathof his Maſter, and ſuch like 
figures. Ludovico Dowminichi conſents in opinion with Pani 


- Jovins inevery thing. 


See here the precepts which I have learnt from theſe worthy 
Seamen ; diſdaine not to fear alſo the Arguments of our Pilot, and 
by the way examine the reaſons of ſome other Authors, as of Pa- 
I4zzi, Fraſtag late Imtronato, Alexandre Farra, Arwigio, and - 

s, to the end that you may the more freely reſolve to follow 
the Rules, which are moſt neceflary tathe perfeRion of the Art 
of Deviſes. 


L_ 


Crayr, XIII, 
T be opinion of Bargagli. 


FA Pow ought to be almoſt like Poefie, or rather as a thing 
nobly vulgar, in ſuch ſort that it may be underſtood without 
difficulty and with delight,not only by the learned, but alſo by all 
ar qr ( beſides a good comon underſtanding) have moreover 
the knowledge as well of things naturall as artificial), and of the 
which weuſe in the Morto; It importeth not mach if 
Idiots or grofſ: /gnoramuſſe; doe not at xll conceive them, ſince 
ſuch dainties are not intended for r appetites. 
 Neverthelefle Deviſes ought 7 to be taken out of thoſe Arts or 
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liberall Sciences, whereof the entire know is reſerved tothe 
Profeſſors or Artizans themſclves,unlefle we be obliged for com- 
placence, to frame a Devi/e in the behalf of one that hath a parti- 
cular knowledge of the Art or Science, from whence the Deviſe 
ſhould be taken. 

Moreover, the learned Bargagiiis of opinion, that the Come 
pariſon or ſimilitudeis ſo necefiary to a Devi/e, that the mind can- 
not joy or take delight therein, if the Similitudes be wanting. 

Resſceli in his 6. Article alſo admits the Compariſon as a 
part, wherein conſiſts the ſubtilty of a perfet Deviſe, for que- 
ſtionleſſe no ſeemly ones can be invented without ————_ 
any Compariſon ; But Iintend hereto propound the rules 
modell of x Deviſe compleated ia all points. 

And to that end we firſt baniſh the humane figure from this re= 
quiſite compariſon,for as much as we cannot make 2 proper com- 
pariſon of a man, with s man, but it muſt be taken from things 
different either in the Genws or the fpecies. I know it well, that 
many have made uſe ofthe figures of Pages Gods, when they have 
taken the ſubjeRt of their Deviſes out of the Fable, and trucl 
thoſe doe reaſonable wel to adorne the body of a Devi/e; 
yet tis better not to uſe them at all, according to the reaſons of 
Bargagli, He faith then that a man of Judgment, will never 
groand the conceipt of a true and ſolid thing upon that which is 
purely feigned and imaginary ; ſeeing that we pretend with fo 
much ardoar, to eſtabliſh the conceptions of our braine, and to 
make them paſle for y_ in all mens opinions. 

He adds further, thabit muſt be known and expreſſed as wel by 
figures as by words, and the figures ought tobe takenfor a proof 
of the conception, which is farmed upon the relation or fimilitude 
of a certaine and true quality, which they hive in themſclves ; Be- 
ſides that the objeR of the Devy/e is to treat onely of things unteig- 
ned, toclear and prove them ; And becauſe the moſt noble con- 
ceptions of humane wit are ef that nature, we ought to exclude 
all fi&ions , and never to make uſe of them in Deviſes, Rmſ- 
cell}, Contile, Andre Palazzi, and Alexandro Farra, admit 
' of no humane figure, unleſle it be fabulous, monſtrous or hiſtori- 
call, becauſe otherwiſe they beleeve, that a Devi/e would reſem- 
ble the Medall. 

Some other DoQtors do not think fit that theDeviſe be ——_— 
of ( 
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08 for Deviſes, 
of ſo noble and excellent a thing, as the figure of x man; in favour 
whereof they urge may ſeeming reaſons, which I omit the more 
willingly, becauſe I dog not intend to perſwade others to that 
which I «pprove not my ſelf, 

Fraftaglate Intronate permits itin caſeof neceflity, whereto 
we may anſwer, that things done by neceſſity, ſeldome or never 
ſucceed well, beſides it happens rarely, that a Devi/o reccives any 
conſtraint, having a field of fo extent, as all thoſe things 
which Art and Nature doe affor 

Tis true, Ariſtotle proves , that we may take compariſons from 
the humane body, but he deth not affirme them to be equally good 
with thoſe whichare borrowed elſewhere. The very Poets take 
no Compariſons from the ſame Species, ſo long as fancy affords 
them others of a diffcrent. So the Author that frameth a Devi/c, 
ought to ground it upon the muſt noble and ſure Baſs of Com- 
pariſon, that can be taken from a different Species, 

The Author which compiled a diſcourſe at Rome upon the De- 
vi/e of the Academicks, called Rexovari, is yet more rigorous, in 
not admitting of any part of humane body, nor hands, nor armes, 
nor heart,but ſurely that istoo great a ſcruple: For what grace can 
z hammer ſtriking upon an Anvile have, nnlefle x hand be beſtow- 
ed uponit? And how can we repreſent the winds( which ſerve for 
bodies of very excellent Deviſes )if we be not permitred to adde a 
head to them?it were indeed to incur a great inconvenience, wher- 
in a certain Pedart yaunting a skil in thatMyſtery,as being profeſ- 
ſor of the 2 beſt languages in the world,and reputed to have fo pro- 
digious a memory, that it conſumedall his judgement, as the Epi- 
taph doth witneſſe, whichis already prepared for him before his 
death. This univerſall Do@or then, a Devi/ſeto be drawn 
by an excellent Limmer (whe xs little the art of mas- 
king them,as theend wherto they tended )diſcovyered unto him his 
intent to have the body of x Devs/e drawn, wherof the Motto was, 
Qano FLanTs Corus CANT, & the figure was burning coals 
upon 2 -diſh : And becauſe it wanted the. blowing of 
wind, (for the on of which he was much troubled) the 
Painter propoſed the adding of a little face, as it is uſua)l in fuch 
eaſes, Apage, _—— this great Dev3/or, I will haveno hu- 
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mane face ;the Artificer in merry and joviall humour, anſwered 
him ſmiliogly, Sir, I know no = more fitto repreſent your 
2 in- 
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intention, unleſſe you apply untoit, the other part of the body 
that hath no face, and yct makes wind ; At laſt he 'concladed to 
ſet a paire of com unto it. Is re} rr 
apparence and proportionate to a gallant and magnani- 
= Uelieve ? noris it for that theſe figures have no relation one 
with another, nor are derived from the ſame art of Kitchinry, 
(well knowne to the Vaiverſities.) I give youthis example, to 
let you ſee,that that man is oft-times ed that uſeth too much 
ſubtilty ; And this e is the more credible, in regard I had it 
from the («lf ſame Artificer, who telling me of it, did then com- 
plaine,that the DoRor had not to that day paid him for his labour, 
according to his promiſe. I had not mentioned this conceit , if 
the ſubje&t we handle had not engaged metoit. I could rehearſe 
a prank, nolefſc unjuſt, then the other ridiculous, but that I have 
already infinuated it under thetitle of K»ſcels; epinions, concern- 
ing the condition that ought to be obſerved in appropriating to 
ones ſelf the Devi/e of another Author : It is there where I have 
made mention of the Devi/e, which my late Uncle Robert Eſftien« 
xe didinvent in honour of the Duke of Roſny, fince Duke of Swily, 
and Maſter ofthe Artillery, by whom hee had the honourto be 
Ch it was then received with fo generall applauſe , that it 
was judged worthy to be eternized in Gold and braſſe, and to ay 
truth, it was ſtamped upon all the Ordnance that were caſt at that 
time inthe Arcenall, embroydred upon the Officers Caflocks,and 
upon the ornaments of the ſhops of Arrtillery : It is not poſſible 
therefore that thisnew Dewviſor ſhould be ignorant as well of the 
name of the firſt Maſter, as of the comen uſe of this Deviſe, hows 
ever by diflembling it, he did appropriate to himſclt the invention 
of it, and was fo bold, as togive it asan criginall, wholly and 
without altcrat ion, to another Lord that had the fame command 
among the great Officers ofthat Crowne, and who in that King- 
dome held the place of its rightfull pofl. lor. 

Motto's are abſolutcly i ceflary ina Deviſe, though ſome Au- 
thors have eld the contrary , for according to their opinioa the 
Deviſe being a kind of Metaphor(which is in a maner nothing elſe 
but a Compariſon) it needs but one ſubje& charged into another; 
But theſe Authors aredeceived in this poiat, fince the figure of an 
Animal, plant, or ſuch like ſubjeR, is of itfelf indiffcrent to the 
ſignification of the particular qualitics that the thing repreſented 

may 
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for Deviſes, 
may have; In ſo much that it ought to be determined by the Mot- 
to, to ſome one of its qualities, that is toſay, to that, whichthe 
Author intends to attribute tothe perſon, of whom hee makes the 
Deviſe. From thence it commeth that the greateſt confuſion or 
difficulty in underſtanding fome Dewv/es ariſeth from the bodies 

ing altogether naked and deſtitute of words, which ſhould 
diſtinguiſh their different proprieties , whence the concepti- 
2 ancy and invention of another may be juſtly for- 


CHay, XIII. 
T he Principal Cauſes compoſing a Deviſe, 


| Deviſe (as x ſubje&t compoſed of a body and a ſoule) ought 
to have his eflentiall cauſes : the materiall isno other, 

the figure of the bodies, or the inſtruments of thoſe things, which 

are inſerted inthe Deviſe, 

The cv oats; —_ gives it _ wi the reſemblance 
or compariſon, which (te expreſſe the Authors meaning, oc- 
curres in the natuarll or artificiall properties of the figure. 1 

The finall cauſe, is the fignification or Compariſon underſtood, 
by meanes whercof we exprefle morecleerly, with more efficacy 
and livelinefle, a rare and particular conception of wit. But here 
we mult obſerve, that theſe termes of Singwler and rare are due to 
the definition of Deviſe, for as much as a Deviſe ought not to be 
made uſe of for the expreſſion of triviall or vulgar fancies, the in- 
vention being onely to declare vertuous thoughts or heroicall de- 
fignes with grace and ſubtility ; And it is to the end that this kind 

conceptions may be held worthy to ſpring and _ in gene- 
rous ſouls by the power and efficacie which Deviſes have to raviſh 
and excite the moſt noble ſpirits, which way ſoever they compre- 
hend them; and with ſo mach the more caſe\, by how much 
they ſhall diſcover the rarity and gentilleſſe of the Devi/e in the 
conception» 

The efficient cauſe,is the wit or underſtanding,diſpoſed to know 


_ the relations, fimilitudes and conformities which meet in the 


things figured ; there being nothing in this world, but hath a con- 
3 formity, 


Rules 
formity, reſemblance or relation, with other, though the ſub jets 
be more or lefle unlike. 

It is not needfull to preduce any other reaſon for the formall 
cauſe of a Deviſe : becauſe we doe not ſay that the Motto is the 
forme, nor have we call'd it the Soule, us Pawlas Fovinu xnd others 
haye done ;Sceing that as the proper and ſubſtantiall forme of x 
living Creature is the Soul, and not the breath, or tone ef the voice, 
which he uttereth in token of his inward meaning, and to 
his afeRionsor paſſions : So is it very certaine that the reſem- 
blance or compariſon is the forme of a Devi/e, and by conſe- 
quenceits life and ſoule. And the Motto is but as the breath, or 
tone of the yoice, which declares the nature and propriety of 
the thing, whence the compariſon is taken. Therefore we may 
ſay that the motto (added to theſe foure cauſes ) is the Inſtrumer» \ 
call cauſe, which 1s _— =__ = to _ (by vertue of the 
words) the proper ity gure, diſcovering it to 
diſti 4 the other qualities, that have their being in it Tafo 
much 2s the Motto (confidered alone by it ſelfe) by no means 
makes a Deviſe, as the Commentatour upon Jovins would bave 
it, who holds that aDeviſe may be framed of a Motto without a 
body, and of a body without a Metto, 

The end of a Deviſe (accordingto Ammirato, Contile, Arnigio, 
among the Academicks of Breſce, 7ehan, Andre Palazzi,the Bols- 
wian Decor and" Acaderice Renovate) is nothing elſe but to ex- 

covertly by meanes of figures and words a conception of 

ane wit. And ſome of theſe Authors fay that it ought to be 

exprefied in ſuch ſort that it be intelligible to the learned,and hid- 
den from the illiterate. 

Tethis purpoſe, I am reſolved to make a ſmall digreflion ; for 
it ſeemes to me, that all Devi/es (as to the facility and underſtan- 
ding of them) ought not to be handled in that manner. Pax/«u 

1 and ſome others doe diſtinguifh them into Amerous and 

oick, and will, that under theſe two kinds, divers Species be 
contained. And truly there is no doubt, but that there are as ma- 
oy ſorts of Deviſes, as we have paſſions and inclinations. There- 
fore it is needfull to diſtinguiſh them, and te obſerve what we 
have already faid, That onely ſome Deviſes ought to be knowne 
and intelligible to every one, and that others ought ts be more ob- 
{curg or lefle commen , according to the circumſtances of time, 
place 
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for Dewiſes, | 
, and perſons for whom they are made, a3 if they be for 
oarnaments, Maſques, or ſuch like, I am of Ruſce##s opinion, 
that the Devi/e ought then to be cleere and intelligible to all, and 
that the Motto may be in a vulgar tongue , provided the words be 
well choſen, emphatick, or figniftcative and briefe. The like may 
be ſaid of Amorous Deviſes,unlefle the Anthor would have his in- 
tentions onely diſcovered to his Miſtrefſe or particular friends, in 
which caſe the Devy/e may be made obſcure, and ke that bears it 
may reſerve the expoſition to himſelfe. 

The morall Deviſes, which are not made for any particular per- 
ſan, but onely for inſtruRion, ought to be ſo contrived, that every 
one may receive ſome profit by them : Not that I approve the Mot- 
toes of theſe to be ina vaulgarlanguage, but I could wiſh them to 
be taken out of ſome good well-knowne Author, and the leaſt ob- 
{cure that can be met with; for if they be pat in avulgartongue, 
for the foreſaid reaſon of Raſcel;, (viz.) tothe end that every un- 
lettered perſon may underſtand them ; that would deprive us of 
another benefit, which « moral Devi/e ſhould bring with it, which 
is, to be underſtood by the 


ſt ( 
my 
ſtanding of your Dev/e, (by which aHo they wonld not be much 
edified) then that all the learned men of forraigne parts ſhould be 
debarredfrem theknowledgeof it. 1 know well that an Author 
may compoſe Deviſe: of Love, Morality , or ſuch like ſubjeRs, 
wherewith to adorne the chimney-peeces, Cloſets, or Galleries 
of his heuſe, with intention to have them underſtood by his Com- 
patriets ; but this reaſon hinders not, the Mottoes being in an uni- 
verſall language, becauſe ſtrangers (that ſhall viſit you ont of 2 cu- 
riolity to ſee rarities) will take as much pleaſure in contemplating 
the acuteneſic of your wit, as in beholding the magnificence of 
your buildings, and your countrymen will receive the ſame con- 
tentment, and nolefle profit, when they ſhall be entertained by 
you With the expoſition of the words. 

We may ſay as much of thoſe Deviſes which are made for Cor- 
nets, Enfignes, Standards and Guidors, in regard we doe not wil- 
lingly beare-armes at home, but rather make them known infor- 
raigge parts, where we oughtto be very free in making our cou- 
rage appexre, and to denounce ſome kind of terrour by the = 
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dcfigns of oar Deviſer. And for that which concerns the Devi/es 
of Kings and all ſoveraigne Princes, it is of abſolute neceſſity, 
that the Motto's (if intended for ſeemly & profitable) be either in 
Latine or Greek, tothe end that the enterprizes or heroicall de- 
Ggnes of thoſe Princes (whole vertuesare exemplar toall 
people) may be underſtood by the generality, by making uſe of 
thoſe ancient languages, which cannot recerve any ſuch alterati- 
on, as the vulgar ones doe, which ( whilſt the Academicks frive 
to reforme) the comon people doe dayly corrupt, by the confuli- 
on of ſtrange Idiomes. And wee may withio much the leſſe 
difficulty, uſe theſe two Miſtrefle tongues, by how much it is 
moſt certaine, that the body of a Devi/e, taken'either from nature 
or art,hath the ſame proprietiesand uſe in all Countries. Iamal- 
{o of opinion that we ong ht not to make uſe of any other language 
in ſuchDevi/e- as are made in theſe dajes for the Coins or Stam 
of Princes and Communities, fince they ſerve inſtead of rev 

of ancient Medalls, and are ſtamped in laſting mettall, to ſerve as 
tradition and hiſtoricall memory to poſterity. 

Aperte&t Deviſe (as we have already ſhewed) takes its eſſence 
from the Compariſon or Metaphor : theſe two es of Rhete- 
rick are onely employed in diſcourſe, to give ſome light tothoſe 
things, which of themſelves hayenone « and if they have any, to 
render it more perſpicueus and delightfull. Beſides , they ſerve to 
make themſclves intelligible,not onely tothe learned, but to all 
iadifferently, and even to thoſe, whoſe underſtandings are not ſo 
cleere»fighted as others, to conceive the nature and eſſence of 
things, and tis by this meanes, that thoſe clouds are diflipated, 

As for the efficient cauſe of the Devi/e,I may ſay,that the know- 
ledge, the attaining of like ſubjets, and the conformity or relati- 
on which is found amongſt divers things , may eafily be «ffeRed, 
by a Witthat hath great lights, as well of natare, as of ſtudy or zc- 
quifition of Arts and Sciences, or that is but meanly exerciſed in 
the iety of many works and effefts of nature. 

ow the reſemblances which meet inthings,are either intrinſe- 
call, occult,naturall and cfſentiall,or other wile cxtrioſecall, mani- 
pon 7 and ——— 

Bargagls compariſon, as an efſentiall part of a- 
Deviſe ) doth not call thoſe that are deprived ofit by —_—_ of 
Devi/es,but conceits rather, or figurate ſentences , in which rank 
he 
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he placeth that of Charles the 5. of the two Pillars; with this 
Motto, Pius ULTRA, and that of z with theſe words, 
His AD ATa®sRA,asmuchastoſay, that by the meanes of 
great Learning , we acquire an everlaſting ſame, beciuſe he doth 
not perceive any compariſon in theſe : But thisis to be ſomewhat 
too rigorous,and by ſubj<Ring our ſelves wholly to that rule,. we 
loſe many excellent conceptions of wit, which might by ſome o- 
ther meanes be effeRed. For this reaſon I grant that Devs/es made 
ty Compariſon or Metaphor arc the richeſt and molt excellent; 
And accordingly we ſhall treat of them at large , yet without re- 
jeRing or condemning the others , when they are acute, gentile 
and magnanimous, and when they doe net treſpaſſe againſt the 
other generall Rules, approved by all Authors. 

As tor the Hieroglyphicks of the Egyptians, (which may be 
made uſe of in peife&t Deviſes) we muſt hayoacarenot to uſe them 
as. fimply as the Egyptians did, foraſmuch as from thoſe fignifi- 
cations of things, which are not proper or naturall, wee cannot 
draw any true fimilitude or compariſon; beſides,they diſcover net 
any intention or enterpriſe that they had, but onely ſomething al- 
ready done, as by the figure of a Hat, they would ſhew, that they 
kid e::friachiſcd a flare, or ſome other perſon, for areward: Even 
ſo by giving of an Oaken Crownetoa S ldier, they fignified that 
he had ſaved thelife of a Citizen. Moreover, tbe greateſt part of 
theſe Hicroglyphicks are grounded upon the ancient Cultomes 
and Ccremonies of their Religion, which is now (God be than= 
kced) altogether aboliſhed by the light of faith,or is at leaſt known 
at this time, but to ſome few perſons, whereas a Devi/e to 
beunderſtood by many. I admit that ſubjeRs taken from Hi 
Llyphicks,and conſidered according to their nature,and not accor» 
ding to the inſtitution of men, are proper for Devi/es, As if you 
conſider a hat, as it is an inſtrument invented to keep off the ſunne 
and raine,you confider it purely according to its nature ; but if you 
take it for a figure of liberty, you ſuppoſe then that either God or 
man have already impoſed this figmification upon it. Hence it 
commeth, that toartive ( with our Author) to the perfeRtion of 
Deviſes, and to expreſle the conceptions of our mind, there is ne- 
ting ſs oper, ſo gentile, ſo powertull, nor ſo ſpirituall, asthoſe 
fimilitudes and relations, which we diſcover, walking in the ſpa- 
cjous ficlds of the wondcrtull ſecrets of nature, and qualities of 
things,az alſo of the proper ay of our intentions, to find _ 
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the eſpondencie of qualities naturall , and of things ar- 
tikeial), wh yourownt $; and hereinconſilteth as well all 
the graceot a Deviſe,as the 8kill of him that makes it. 


CHxap. XV. 
Of Reverſes of Medalls,and the difference between them &Deviſes. 


AT the Reverſes of Medalls , we may make uſe of Hierogly- 
phicks, Fables, Hiſtories,and Cuſtomes of the Ancients, becauſe 
Medalls are only made to cternize, by the means of the metals of 
Gold, Silver, brafle and copper, the memory of the heroick Arts 
of Emperors, Kings, Commonwealths, States, #nd ſach illuftru- 
ous and praiſe-worthy perſons,as well by their own vertue, as by 
the eminencie of their quality ; Therefore I am of opivion, that 
ſome of thoſe things may be permitted in the Deviſes of Coines or 
ſtampes, which have a great affinity with Medals, and wherein 
we ought not tobe ſo ſcrupulous, as in other Deviſes, norſo 
much abj et our ſelves to the rules of the Italians, who have not 
written of the Deviſes of Stampes or Counters, the uſe whereof is 
elſewhere lefſe knowne then in France : And tis perhaps for that 
reaſon that my deceaſed Uncle Robert Eftienne (who in his time 
was much eſteemed for the invention of Deviſes) was not al- 
waies ſo {tri an obſerver of their rules. And yet for the Reverſe 
of Medalls, inrej«fting the Fable and ſome other inventions of 
the Ancients, we may make aſe of the things themſelves, and 
there 1s no doubt, but they would ſucceed far better. 

A Deviſe dirs from a Medall or Reverſe, m this, that the De- 
viſe is a declaration of the rhoughts by way of Compariſon , taken 
from the propriety of naturall or ertificiill things ; wherezs a Re- 
yerſe is generally, but a memoria!l cfthings which zre doneand 
palt, evidenced by figures, which ſimply repreſent thefaRt,though 
there be ſome, which diſcover the quality of the wit : Beſides,t 
Deviſe is to demonſtrate a rare and pmrticular intent , not yet 
effected ; But the Reverſe isto preſerve the memory of ſome he- 
raick a&t atcherved by bim, whoſe piftare is on the other fide x 
S$othat the Deviſe regards onely the fatnre, and the Reverſe the 
time paſt, And againe, a perfet Dew/e ought not to admit any d1- 
vine or humane figure, be it fitious orfabnlons, but in Reverſes 
both the ene and the other may bereceived according to ancient 
cuſtome. Whereof foe Exemples. _ 
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Nordoe I thinkthat thefe rules be altogether neecfſary in the 
Deviſes of Coines, in reſpect of the reſemblance they have with 
Medalls,for we ſce many wherein the illuſtrious As of Kings ure 
graven, and many others wherin the figures of falſe gods are made 
uſe of to good purpoſe ; as the Devi/e which my deceaſed Uncle 
mude, after the late King Henry the Great of Fraxce, had reduced 
the Duke of Savoy to reaſon : The Duke (who thought he had 
laid hold of a _ opportunity toquarrell with the ſaid King du» 
ring the troubles of France, thereby to poſſe himfelte of the 
Marquiſate of Sa/#ſſe:) cauſed Coynes or money to be ſtamped, 
where there was a Centexre trampling a Crowne Royall ander 
his fcet, with this word, Oy porTAaNE, but ſoone after, that 
invincible Monarch made him repent himſclfe of bis enterprize, 
and derided his fooliſh preſumption, when he poured his Forces 
into his Country, and 10 an inſt.nt (forcingall his Townes)made 
himfelftc Maiter of the whole Province, and conſtrained the Duke 
to bave recourſe to h's mercy. After that glorious vitory,to cour:- 
ter-ballancethe Deviſe of the Duke, my Uncle invented this for 
the ſtamps of the King about the yeare 1601. whereon we m ght 
ſee a Hercules ſubduing a Centanre, with this word, Op p 0R- 
TUuNIusS: And truly this kind of encountring of Deviſes is 
handſome ard I belceve Bargagisi himſelfe would approve it, for 
the diff:rences that follow, they ;may cafily be admitted in the 
Deviſe of Coynes, to wit, that Hicroglyphicks have no place in 
Deviſes, but in Medalls ; that in theſe the figures ought not to be 
named, as they are in others. And that in Dev/es the words are 
abſolutely neceflary,but not in Medalls. 

Bargaglidoth not admit of any figures of Temples, Triamphant 
Arcks, or Amphitheaters, though they are effects of Art. Never- 
theleſſe I am of opinion with Scipione Ammirato, that they are 


\ very gracefull in Devs/es, when they are rightly applyed, and 


ſo that the Temples be eafily knowne of themfclves, without need 
of bearing their names inſcribed. 

Contrary to the opiniotiof Ammiratoand Contile, Bargagls 
would neither have Devi/ſes drawn trom Hiſtory, Events, nor Fx- 
ble : And Fraftagleto coricuts with Contile, fo that the applicuti- 
on be made by compariſon or fimilitude , and that the Hiſtory, 
Event or Fable be generally knowne. See Bargagi's Rear 
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As for me(ſaith he) I can neither approve of the Fable, Events, 
nor Hiſtory ; I cannot beleeve that another mans fancie can be 
perfeRtly exprefled by the proofe of a particular ation, which 

ps hath never happened above once; Therefore I hold, that 
muſt draw it from things univerſall of their owne nature, and 
from Arts , which are daily renewed, and which continue, even 
till they become immortall. Rhetoricians hold, that that proote 
which is made by examples, isa very weak argument, as procee- 
ding from particular things ; whereas the Indution (which is 
but a colleRion, or heap of many like particulars) becomes as an 
univerſall nature, whereof the power is greater, and the grace 
more conſpicuous. In matter alſo of Deviſes, Hiſtoricall events 
hold the place of an Example, but naturall qualities, and the uſage 
of things artificiall, (hall hold the place of Induction. 

Tis true , this kind of perfe& Devj/es is the molt difficult to 

ractice en,and therefore not a work for every common wit, nor 

rthoſe, who (to avoid trouble) make uſe indifferently of all 
that comes into their fancie. And for conclufion of this contro- 
verſie, Iam of opinion ( with our Author) that we may draw vye- 
ry excellent conceptions, as well from Fables as from Hiſtorie ; 
but thoſe that ſhall be takes from Nature and Art, ſhallcome 
neereſt to perfeRion. 
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CHAP, XVI. 


Obſervations for Deviſes, taken from natare and Art. 


fi already concluded, that the moſt proper and fruitfull 
veyne of the world, from whence Devi/es may be drawne, is 
from Nature and Art ; we muſt obſerve, that there are two dange- 
rous rocks, which (if not avoided) may eafily fhip-wrack our 
little veſſel]. 

I. Firſt then, in expreſſing our thoughts by ſignes taken from 
Natureor Art, we mult take heed not to intermixe in the ſame 
body of a Deviſe, Naturall works with Artificiall , fince they have 
no conformity at all each with other, nor that we put in the ſame 
body, divers Naturall things accumulated one upon another, nor 
divers Artificiall, which have no relation to each other. As for 
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eximple, x Dolphin embracing an Anchor, with theſe words; 
FasT1NnA LaNTs : Thisiss Deviſe,which treſpaſſeth againſt 
that firſt Maxime, b<fides other viſible defets that it hath,the Mot- 
torequiring no figure, it being intelligible enough of it ſelfe, and 
making a compleat ſentence, it needed no figure to expreſſe er- 
tirely the ſenſe of the Author. Befides, thoſe wotdsare too com 
mon, and have been ſo familiar in the mouth of Auguſtus Ceſar, 
that at this day they deſcrve not to be made uſe of in Deviſes. But 
the greateſt fault that Bargagis finds therein, is the conjunRion of 
a Dolphin withan anchor, which have no relation to each other , 
for as muck as theAnchor (having no other uſe then to ſtay Ships) 
cannot have any other reſemblance with the Dolphin,or any other 
fiſh, except with the Rewora, which (they (ay) 18 able to ſtop a 
Ship. And yettis not long fince a recent Author made uſe o& it 
in a Deviſe almoſt of a like defigne ; whether it ſucceed well, I re- 
fer my ſelfe to thoſe, who having ſeen it, are ableto judge of the 
Cory, by the Originall, and of the effeRs of an ill patterne. 

or example, of the unhandſomeneſle of crowding many na- 
turall chi — I will onely inſtance the Deviſe of a Tor 
toiſe which hath wings, with this Motto of that moſt excellent 
Poet, Hannibal Caro, AzoR ADD1DIT, Love hath added 
thew, Is not this to compoſe a Chywers, andforge to ones (clfe x 
fantaſticall monſter, by joyning in one body the nature of a bird 
to that ofa beaſt > Whence you may gather what abſurdity fol- 
loweth the conjunRion of naturall with naturall things, nor need 
you doubt but that the repugnancy of many artificiall things are 
no leſſe inſufferable. 

2. You muſt have acare,that (in placing the figures of naturall 
ſabjeAs) you doe not deſtroy their efſentiall properties, 'or that 
(for expreſſing your conceptions) you doe not maire their pro- 
per quality, by abuſing the uſe of them, and that you drag them 
not a$ it were by the haire,wreſting or conſtraining them to come 
to your defigne,after the manner of that Author of a Deviſe, where 
there is a Batt that looks ſteadily upon the Sunne, contrary to her 
nature, with this Motto, AD InsSusTA FaROM, 1. ] force 
my ſelfe to an nnaccuſtomid thing. Doe you not ſee in this exam- 
ale, that the compariſon is taken from a falſe quality, which this 
Author attributes to the Batt, who can by no meanes endure the 
rayes of the ſunne ? Tis true, this kind of falſe ſuppoſition is per- 
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mitted to Poets, (who have more elbow-roome, and whoſe pro- 
feflion is to feigne and metamorphize at pleafure) but not to the 
Authors of Devi/ſes, who are obliged to be {tri obſervers of the 
fruth. 

Here we muſt alſo obſcrve, that it is lawfull touſethe propriety 
of anaturall ſubjeR, be it animal, plant, fruit, or other thing, ac- 
cording to the generall approbation orreceived opinion of ancient 
Authors,though the Modernes have lately diſcovered it to be falſe, 
becauſe the compariſon which is grounded upon a quality, reputed 
true by the generality, though indeed it be falſe, (hall be more uni- 
yerſally received, and better underſtood, then 1f1t were grounded 
upon a true property, which nevertheleſſe were held falſe, and 
which were altogether unknowne to the greater part of the lear- 
ned. Thus the holy Fathers did aſe the compariſon of the Phenix 
to prove the ReſurreRtion of Jeſus Chriſt. We may alſo appropri- 
ate tothis ſenſe, the quality of the Beare, who (according to rhe 
generall opinion) brivgs ferth her young ones like a lump of ficſh, 
without forme ordiſtintion of members,untill with long licking, 
ſhe renders them perfeR and poliſhed ; though 7ohannes Bodinus 
hath lately proved the contrary in his Hiſtoricall Treatiſe, But for 
all that, it is not lawfall to make uſe of it, according tothe known 
truth, without citing the Author, 

All that we have now faid touching figures, borrowed from 
Nature, oughtalſo tobe underſtood of thoſe which are takenfrom 
Art ; And we mult take heed never toalter the proper nſe of ir- 
ſtruments, nor of ſuch like things; As he that for a Deviſe cauſed 
a yoke to be repreſented with this word Su avs. Foralthough 
Jeſus Chriſt ſaid, that his yoke was ſweet, JuGum Mzun 
SUAV =, itdoth not follow that the yoke ſignifies Empire or 
command, naleſſe it be in a Parsbolicall ſenſe, xs that which our 
Sayiourthen uſed, and whereof the uſage is much different from a 
Deviſe, tor that this Compariſon is taken, contrary to the pro- 
priety of that inſtcument, for no bealt that hath born the yoke did 
ever finde it ſweet , but rather ſowre, troubleſome and ponde- 
rous. 

As for the manner of drawing Compariſons from Arts, to the 
endto make an impreflion or tryall of ſome conception of our 
wit, we gught to takethe ſimilitude from ſubjeRs, by drawing is, 
not trom the accidents or defets which are in them, but rather 


from 


for Deviſes, 
from the effentiall quality, which puts them alwaies in uſe, or by 
which they receive moſt commendation: we muſt alſo have xcare, 
if there be ſundry = of Art, that they relate tocach other, and 
tend to the ſame end. 

We wult net onely avoid the ufing of a figure againſt its owne 
nature, aS the Bat looking ſteadily upon the Sunne, but alſo the 
attributing unto the figure any quality, but what is proper uato it, 
thongh by chance it may ſometimesſo happer,and |x9n probable. 
Neverthclefſe we may draw compariſons frem qualities, which 
are accidentall to naturall ſubjeRs, ſo that they diſcover them- 
ſelves by a like naturall, ordinary and known way,as the talking 
or prating of a Pai rot, who ſtrives to ſpeak in imitation of men, 
which property is but an accident, whereof neverthelefle we ma 
make ule ia Deviſcs, as of a knowne and true thing. Thelike 1s 
to be prafticed in making uſe of inſtruments, in ſuch ſort as al- 
waics to have regardto their proper uſe : And tis againſt this Ma- 
xime that Contile hath erred, who inſerted a Ship arrived in a ha- 
ven between Rocks with this Motto, Lazoxs ET Vir- 
TaTE, conſidering the Ship, not having power tocome to the 
haven of her ſelf, needed ſome other meanes to condut her thi- 
ther. 

For the cleernefle of the Compariſon, as the Mataphors ought 
net to be taken from things too much removed, or which are lefle 

receptible, then the ſubjet which we would have to be made 
wne by them : So the Compariſons ought to be drawne from 
things that are cleere and intelligible, becauſe the Devi/e is onely 
invented to diſcover & cxplicate the intention of the Author,or of 
him for whoa it is made, in the beſt and moſt efficacious manner 
that may be, 

Moreover,it 1s to be notcd, that thoſe thingsare ſomtimes uſed, 
which have no correſpondence with the conceptions of the mind, 
as if we had adcfigne to expreſſe the care and afteRtion that a Gal- 
lant Captain ſhould havefor the ſafety and conſervation of his 
Prince a Turtle dove would be figured, becauſe naturall love obli- 
geth that bird never to part from her company. A gentleman that 
would teſtify that he could not live, without being conjoyned to 
a Lady whom he ſued in the way of marriage, made uſe in his De- 
viſe of a Snake, with this Motto, Aur JunGi Aut Mort, 
Eeuther to be joyned or he, becauſe the natureot that Serpent = to 
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have every part, ſotrue a friend toeach other, that being cut or 
divided into ſeverall pieces, they eafily joyne and re-unite them- 
ſelves, ſo that her skin may but touch the skin that is cut : in 
which you perceive well,there is no Coherence, fince tis proba- 
ble the gentleman was never conjeyned to the Lady becaule he 
——_ by the way of honour, whereas the Snake cut in pie- 
ces had been joyned and united before ſhe was cut. 

If we pretend torender a Deviſe perfeRin all parts, decencic 
and civility maſt be obſerved , us well in the figures as in the 
words ; For as the earcs of the vertuous are offended at obſcene 
words, ſo are their eyes at an immodeſt figure, Many Italians are 
guilty of thiscrime, whereofT liſt not to bring examples , leſt by 
condemning incivilities and indecencies in Devs/es, IT become of- 
fenſfiveto your eyes or cares. It (hall ſuffice to tako notice, that 
that Author did incur a reproach, who cauſed a Cat to be repre- 
ſented hiding her ordure, with this word, Tz 6 x xn du, it mwſt 
be hid. However my mcaniog is not that it is neceſſary to rej.t 
or b:niſh the inſtruments of any ſervile trades,nor veremous or ug- 
ly beaſts from Deviſes, ſo that the ation repreſented, or quality 
employed, be decent in the piture, and in the compariſon, which 
the Author intends by it. But if the Devs/e be to expreſle it ſelfe in 
favourof ſome renowned p:rſon, there mult not be any abje& in- 
ſtruments inſerted, ſuch as Dripping-pans, Frying-pans,Chafing- 
diſhes, and Bellowes, which would render the compariſen odi- 
ous. And (tell me) would it not be a very ridiculous invention 
to repreſent the dignity of a Grand Maſter of the Artillery by a 
Chating-diſh, becauſe the principall and efſentiall eff:&ts of that 
charge depends on the fire ; and that the command of the Prince 
is like the bcllowes that kindles that fire, and puts it jn aRion a- 
gainſt the enemies of the State? By the ſuppoſition of this exam- 
ple you may judge how much it importeth, the intention or de- 
figne of an Author tobe demonſtrated by bodies or figures, which 
be properund agreeable to the perſon, 

The Armes of Families may very well be converted into Devi- 
ſer, and the Authors who undertake theſe kind of Blazons , may 
give themſclves ſome licence , in reſpec of the great difficulty 
rher? is in lighting upon ſome quaint conceipt of wit , eſpecially 
jathoſe, where nething can be added or diminifhed ; but in this 
point we mult obſerve, that whenſocyer a Cont hath many _ 
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alike, a3 three Flower-de-luces,three Roſes, three Creflants, Stars 
without number, and the like ;the Motto may be attribated to one 
onely, as to a Flower-de-luce, 2 Roſe, a Creflant, a Star,becauſe in 
this caſe the plurall number is not conſidered, but in ſubſtance; 
and in the repreſentation of the amenaturall quality, 

A Deviſe may alſo be handſomely framed from two: different 
Coats of Armes, as of the Husband and his Wife, of two friends, 
of two Kings, of two States united and confederate. Will you 
have an example of it, taken out of our Author Bargagls ? A Hus- 
band bearing V=de in his armes, and his'Wife- Roſes, gave occaſion 
to joynethem together in one Blazon, with theſe words, Inx1- 
GATZ VIVATIORES, 1.6 they are more lively when they are 
watered, 

.” Butif we put Mottoes fimply Armes, which ſpeake or 
addrefle hemkibres to God, x a dw or te the world, with- 
ont having any relation to the figure, that cannot by any meanes be 
called a Devi/e,but onely x Cimver, 

' By the way, let us obſerve with Bargegis, that his ingenuity 
muſt not be condemned, who from the ſame matter (whereof o- 
thers have made uſe) ſeeketh new qualities, which he exprefſeth 
in another manner, and applyes to new defignes. 

As for the bodies of Deviſes, tis good 'to be advertiſed, that 
there are many things in nature, which neither draught, ſculptare, 
nor painting it ſelfe can repreſent, and therefore are of no uſe for 
Deviſes, though we might draw from thence many pretty fan- 
cies; As from duſt, andfrom the gravell which flyes carry un- 
= > aA to the end they may not be carryed away by the 
w 
- We muſt ſo order it, that things as well naturall as artificiall , 
be repreſented in ſuch exa&t manner,as that they mayreſemble the 
naturall, as necre as may be,and it is for that reaſon, that Bargag/s 
approves of the immediate uſe of living things, and reall inſtru- 
ments, without Os err Tournaments and at 
Maſques, which are but of one dayes continuance. 


- " The Allegoty onght to have ne place in the Deviſe; ſince this 
is « metaphor continued or amplified , and that hath neither the 
force, nor luſtre of a metaphor. 5 _ 
Though the quantity or plurality of figures ( which: is neceflary 
in the competition of a Deviſe ) be nope of eflence,but onely 
| an 
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an accident, it is neverthelefſe expedient to know , that for the 
ion of a Dew/e, more then three figures mult not be inſer- 
ted, unlefle all of them relate to one and the ſame ſpecies, and be of 
the me nature and quality ; ſach is that Dewiſe where we ſee an 
Elephant and a flock of ſheep , with this Motto, Inrn$STUS 
INFESTIS, i. c.offenſoue to the offending : For as much as all 
the individuals which make up the flock are anely inſerted to 
ſhew the nature of the whole Species, and to expreſlethe 
naturall fimplicity of that creature. See here my particular opini- 
on againſt that of Bargegh, who doth not regard thenumber of 
figures, ſothey have ſome relation to each other, and ſerve to the 
ifon : He holds alfo, that that Deviſe( whercofthe body is 
compoſed of three figures, neceſſary to the compariſon) hath a 
better ap \then that where there is onely one ; beſides that, 
i is more difficult to appropriate the quality of divers bodies to 
one onely ſouls,then to animate one ſole body by one Motto. 
Bargaglirejedts the opinion of thoſe, who would heve the bo= 
dy of x Deviſe not ta beotherwiſe repreſented then in black and 
white, and fgith, that this praftice is no where admittable, but 
in Deſerts, where we can neither find colours, nor workman of 
ability to draw them otherwiſe; therefare this Author allowes of 
all forts of colours in Deviſes. 
As for my part, I ſhould be of his apinion, as to thoſe Deviſes 
which are for Tiltings, Tournaments and Maſques , for 
and Cornets; but for thoſe that areto be applycd to Coines, or 
other ſubjeRs ofinetali or one, which ara calt, malten, coyned 
opcarved; colours arc utterly to be rejected, otherwiſe we muſt 
make no Deviſes, whereof the body can be comprehended or 
knowne withunt the help of colours. For to ſay truth, an abſo- 
or on Ty own wiHl nat on- 
| it upon om nes, imney-pi 
x inet, butalfo upen his Carnes, Marblo-Ronce, B # ,and 
other metals. Moreover, when coloursare not requiſite, nothing 
can hinder the $9 inall:convenient places. 
We havealready ſpoken otthoſe omaments, which weutterly 
rejeRt in Devi/es, unlefſe they be ands;, that hold ſome kind of 
thing according to cuſtome , or humane faces, to repreſent the 
winds, whick would otherwiſc be very hard to decipher, 
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Crap. XVIT. 


Of Mottors, 


He Motto ſerveth forno other thing, but for a kind of Mini- 
ſter, interpreter,or neceſſary inſtrument, to briog in the Com- 
pariſon and to diſcover the quality and propriety of the. figure, in 
ſo much as the uſe of it, is in reſpcR of this Art, what Speech isto 
the nature of man, tocxpreſſe his thoughts. 
Three things are to be confidered inthe Motto ; What it ought 
ſimply to be towards the figures of the Dewi/e: What it 
tobe in extrafting the quinteſſence,and demonſtrating the 
naturall or artificial > AO figure : And laſtly, what it 
— = =P of hers, who 
ing to the opinion of Reſcelli and of many ot m 
I find tobe guided by resſon in cs poin, 00 gre ofthe bady 
ought to be named in the Motto; yet ſomtimes tis lawtull to name 
forme part of the body, as in that Devi/e where there is « Ship with 
Sailes and oares without any gale of wind, with this Motto, 
Axziypsz Ritxo0s,w the laſt term is neceſary, to give to 
anderſtand, that when the one fails, we may make uſe of the other, 
that is to ſay,of the cares. We may alſo name that part of the bo- 
dy, which is hidden in the figure, & which the Pencill cannot ex- 
prefle; a3 the Spring of a Gun, or Watch, the-Shaft of a Mill- 
whaeel,the Axis upon which the of the world moves,and 
ſo of diversothcrs , which we mutt uſe with diſcretion. . 
Alſo we maſt not make uſe of thoſe termes, which demonſtrate 
ordecipier the figures, that indace the readers Oo : It is 
therefore requiſite that we avoid ſome certaine words, 
which derogate much from the grace and neatnefle of a Deviſe, 
in which number are, Hi c, Hinc, Hoc PacTo, Qur, 
Quz, Hoc, $1 c, &c. cfpecially when they are inſerted for the 
illuſtration of the Compariſon, fince the Reader (if not blinded 
with ignorance) ay behold the figures, call to mind their afti- 
ot8and diſcover their application, without the help of theſe. de- 
menſtrative termes. 
Though a Deviſe may be call'd a Metaphor in ſome kind, and 
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that this figure of Phetorick is requiſite thereunto, yet is there a 
difference between ſpeaking by Metaphor and ſpeaking by meanes 
of a Deviſe,bectuſe in ſpeaking by a Metaphor you de ate the 
ing, which you intend to ſignify, by the words onely, when as 
fo eoarkins Deviſes,- you 'explicate the matter partly by 
words and y by figures. Whereupon have a care that the 
of the ity of the figure, which is done by the Motto, 
retaine nething E—_ but that it be altogether proper and 
pure, tothe end you doe not incurre the reproach of heaping Mc- 
taphorupon Metaphor no more in matter of Devi/e, then in the 
compoſition of verſe or Proſe. | | 
Now as Mctaphorick and tranſported termes alwaies appear to 
eur underſtandings with two fignifications, whereof the ene is 
the proper and the other the ſtrange, externe and borrowed, by 
meanes of the Similitude, which it hath io comon with the firft ; 
Even ſo may we fay, that Deviſes preſent themſelves to our un- 
derſtandings with t wo ſignifications ; the one is,the naturall quz- 
lity, er the uſage of the thing repreſented by the figure ; and the 0- 
ther is, the meaning of the Author. Now to come to the appre- 
henſion of the Deviſe, we muſt abandon the firſt fignification , and 
diſcover the ſecond, by means of therefemblance, which the qua- 
lity or uſage ofthe thing figured hath with the conception of the 
Authors tancie. To prove that the forte ought al wayes toſpeak 
properly, and tobe caken in its firſt ſgnification , we ſhall onely 
need toin{tance the example of him,who cauſed a ball of Chriſtall 
to be repreſented with this Motto, INnTus ET In Curt s, 
1. e. within aud wpon the skjn, where this word In CuT x is al- 
together Metaphorick,Criſtall having neither skio, nor any thing - 
onthe ſurface anſwerable to a skin , therefore it had been more 
prop:r to- haveſaid, INTus ET ExTRA, within ani without. 
Nevertheleſſe, we may with diſcretion uſe a Metaphoricall ward, 
when by long uſeit is rendred fo familiar, that we receive it no 
longer, us tran(pprted fronrone ſenſetaanother, but as proper to 
the ſubje& we intend. This is that condition which cauſcth the 
phraſe of Petrark_to'be approved, when he ſaith, that he hath 
ſeene twolights weeping, ViDl1 Lacrinar Qus Dus 
Bs Lum 1; Forcertainly Lights ſhedno teares;xnd it would 
be withont ground, whoſoever ſhould attribute to alight the capa- 
.city of weeping, if that word [ Lights] were not commonly-re- 
& <1 ceived 
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of Deviſes . 
ceived to ſignifie the twoeyes of a man, in ſuch like diſcourſe, 
We ought toforbeare the uſe of Synonima's, Connotatives, E- 
pithets, and other Ad juntts, for feare leſt the Morte offend againſt 
that brevity, which is requiſite thereto ;-and for the ſame reaſon, 
two Verbsare neverto be admitted to diſcover the ſame concep= 
tion of mind, unleſle one doth not ſufficiently exprefle the uſe or 
natureof the thing. Nor muſt we make uſe of thoſe kind of terms 
which Logicians call A6ftraft; and Abſolutes,vertue, vice, envy, 
mercy, nature,knowledge, fclicity, art, and fuch like ſubſtantives, 
which ought rather to be exprefied and demonſtrated by the nz- 
ture and uſage of thoſe things which are figured in the body of the 
Deviſe, and afford matter for the compariſon. 
| For expreſſion of the propricty of figures, and the meaning of 
the Devi/e, it much importeth, the Afotto to beſubtile, and that 
the Reader may comprehend it with pleaſure and perſpicuity,en- 


 deanvoring togut-reach the propriety of the figure,and to ſcruc into 


the very meaning of the Author ; For he that donely expreſſe 
the nature or uſage of the figure, would not be capable of touching 
the fancy of the reader ſo vigoroufly,1s to leave a plefant reliſh be- 
hind it,nor of preducing thoſe other admirable effefs, which onght 
to accompany the underſtanding of a perfe&t Deviſe: Againſt this 
articular, that Devs/ſe would much treſpaſſe, which for ts whole 
y ſhould onely have a Diamond, and for Motto theſe 2 words, 
MacuLla. CarEns, becauſethis Motto would onely ſerve to 
declare fimply the prerogative of this precious ſtone, for the know- 
ledge whereof the reader needed not any ſubtility or ecutenefle of 
wit, 

As for the ſenſe of the Motto, though it hath been handled be- 
fore, yet my intent is togive you here the opinionof oar Author, 
who holdcth, that the Aforro ought not tobe too intelligible, nor 
yet too obſcure, for as much as the firſt -exceſſe would diminiſh 
much of the force, grace and quaintneſſe of the Deviſe, and the lat- 
ter defe& would in no wile diſcover the defigne or meaning of the 
Author ; Asin the Devi/e of the Sunne ws! Sun-dyall, it there 


were but theſe words, Nz Asp1iC1aTuR, theReader could 
pot conceive, that it is the quality of the Sun, which lexds tothe 
intention of the Author, therefore the word which is added unto 
it, Non Asy1C1TuR, is molt p_ and neceſſary there- 
unto, becaulc it renders it __ intelligible, ( 

3 


viz.) wnleſſe the Sun 
re 
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Of the Mottoes 
refleft on the Dial, the xp nar ar I 
The words are inſerted in the Deviſe cither by Proſopopeia 
(w* isa certain manner of ſpeech uſed by Rhetoritians, very effi- 
cum anos Comb ty carry Foo the words 
come from the very mouth of the things figured introdacing 
athird perſon to utter the words in torme of a Sentence, diſcove- 
riag with acuteneſſe of wit , the qualicy of the figure, which com- 
the of the Devi/ſe, And as forthe uſe of tha Proſope- 
paia, you not feare, to cauſe all kind of beaſts, all mechani- 
call inſtruments [7 rey ry naturall as artificiall to 
ſ t they have no Principle, faculty or p to 
CR Rk win refratt the? Dewi in Laoket 
to imitate Peetry , which doth not onely introduce brute beaſts, 


frequently cauſeth inanimate things to ſpeak, for greater 
delight, coexprſe the bettcr,and to perſwade more power- 
fully. But for the introdution of the perſon who beares the 


Deviſe,to ſpeak in the A4otto, Bargagii forbids it , yet ſome 0- 
ther Writers doe approve thereof ; And for my own part, I think 
that the choice of this mtroduftion depends upon the conceipts 
anddiſcretion of the Author. 
be 94 on Genre hy uy a Doviſe , þ > 
never a0y vigour or grace, when the wor re nothing of the 
ity ofthe body ; And this is oncly to be noderſtood of thoſe 
which are either dorrowed from nature or Art : As for 
thoſe Deviſes which are drawne from Events, they appertaine not 
i cerdaitn dujeed Gem eh of 
compari ived from the quality of the e, ought 
——_— elled in the Aotts, por it is to Rn 
ſcure thing by another,ns lefle obcure then that;for as auch as the 
propriety of the figure ought to ſerve as a meanes to make the 
proof of a good conceipt. You will com the praftice of 
this Rule more cefily, by the defe&ts of Deviſe, where the 
words are, S1c Divina Lux Miui, and for body, the 
figure of the hearb called Lotos , which hath the property ol rifing 
out of the water,and of clevating it ſelf meaſurably, to the Sannes 


aſcent above our Horizon, and of finkingdown with the fame 


propertion as that Planet declines towards fetting. The firſt 
defeft that I diſcover in the Motto of this Dews/h,” is, that it doth 
bot inauy faſhion explicate the OY mmm" 
With» 


of Deviſe. 
withſtanding was neceflary, ſince it conld not be demonſtrated 
by the figure, that this Plant is ſubjeRt tofollow the motions and 
exaltation of the Sun, riſing and terting. The 2 errour is-in this 
terme (S1 c ) employed to reduce the Compariſon, which is not 
comprehended, but by the operation of the Ing,and not 
by means of the words. Bargagls finds athird deteRioit, inthat 
the words are nttered by the Authors owne mouth : But for my 
partT dare not condeun it in this point, fince I have not as yet 
met with any other Author that hath diſapproved it, but on the 
contrary , many able ones that have thought it fie to beimitated, 
After ſo exat a cenſure, the Critiek was obliged to reforme that 
example, and to propoſe nato us the ſame Devsſe withent fault, 
ſubſtituting in place of the precedent Aorto, theſe words follow- 
ing,P8kx Is MsxGo ET EMERGO,i. by thee 1 fink and by 
thee 1 ſwim,vqhere you may ſeo the detedts repaired, 1nd the quali- 
ties better expreſſed. ; | 

The Motro's of Deviſesare more facile in the 1.& 3.perfon;then 
in the 2. But thoſe alſo that can be taken bothio the one and in 
the other, are farre better, becauſeit ſeemes thg 3 perſon hath 
ſomthing more follid, fententious and grave, a3 the firſt carries 
with it ſomthing of more life & luſtre, which diſcovers the deſign 
of the Devi/e, and Rrikes the readers underſtanding more ſprighr- 
fully, in that be ſecmes gm hear the thing it ſelfe, 
ſpeakes by Proſopopaye, But (toj this more exactly) the 
Cheat anfoancngacode made rather according ed 
rences,and the quality and uſage of the thirgs figured, therr in pur- 
ſuance of the tenour of our Rules, . 

Palazzsis of opinion that the verbe may be hanſomly under- 
ſtnod in the Motto's of Dew/es, nenher isit wifceemly whentis 
expreſſed, nor likewiſe when there are two, which ſcrve for # 
more clecrdewanſtration zthe whole depends upon the judgment 
and dexterity of the Author, and the occaſion of it to bs 
taken from the quality of the figures, andthe propricty of the lan- 
guage uſed thereto. 

all the moeds of verbs, which we may uſe indifferent- 

ly, as well as the tenſes, The Indicative or demonſtrative 
mood is the moſt proper for »Deviſe, the Imperative isfomtimes 
uſcd to very good pwPole ; But the Operative, SubjunRive and In 
conſtancy enough to a 


fiuitive have neither certaipty or coi 


Of the Mottoes 
' The Motto's that are formed by way of interrogation, have ordi- 
m_ more vigour, then thoſe which containe an afficmative pro- 
n1on. { il l 

As for Adyerbs, they may have place therein, to the number of 
two,but the negatives are molt becomming ; as in the Dewiſe of 
the Flame, NuNQuUuaM DEORSUM, -never downwards, 
R#uſcellidath not approve of the Motto that is ſimply negative, as 
for the fall Moone, No x SYMPER EADEM, foe never the 
ſame. A Motto may alſo benegative and affirmative both toge- 
ther,,s Jactox, Nox Mir GOR, 1] am toſſd, but not drown'd, 
ſpeaking of a Gourd, or a bottle made of the emptied rind thereof, 
which {wimmes on the water, 

But ſetting apart theſe triviall ſearches into, and cenditiens of 
Mons :,let us reſumethe manner of drawing with dexterity, by 
vertue of the Aorto the propriety & uſage of the body of « Deviſe: 
Alexandre Farra and Barthelemy T a#gio conſent , that if the 
words doe but fimple expreſſe the nature of the thing repreſented 
in the Deviſe, they reſemble thoſe perſons, whole lives being de- 
prived of the int faculty, remaine buried (as it were) in 


ſences, yet there are many Authors that have not taken 
notice of that defe& in Aorts*s,no,not P. Fovime himiclf,as Farre 
obſerverh, 


h ether wiſe, he deſerves to be acknowledged for 
the Maſter of Devi/es, fince he was the firſt that treated of them : 
For amongſt other Devi/es which he hath made, that of A/viane 
hath this great error, where an Unicorne is ſeene , touching the 
water of a fountaine, and about him venemous beaſts, with 
this Motto, Vs nazaxAa PELLO, I difpeiliveneme. And this is 
that ſotto, which hath not the principall condition of a De- 
viſe, that is to ſay, that it ſhould have ſomething more miſteri- 
ous 


In the third place, we confider the Afotto ofa Deviſe fimply in 
it ſelfe, and for that reſpe&Xthe words ought to be very briel, tub- 
tile and energeticall: We are therefore to reje&t thoſe words 
which are long, iſhing, drayling and vulgar, to the end, that 
the Motto received by the car,may give a ſmart and pleaſing touch 
to the underſtanding of him that heares or ſees it. 

But asto the brevity ofthe words, the number cannot ecafily 


Pans pee TOI 1p anon udgment of the An- 
wh treats 


\ thor, and upon the ſubjeRt and intends to ey, 


f 


fold,yet we may ſay thatthe Aforco may reveive' 4. or 5, words, 
and Likewiſe a whole verſe, according to the opinionof Fergagtsy 
But according to R#ſcrls, Deviſerare (o much the more removed 
from pettcRion, by how much the”3for5e exceeds the number of 
7 words, unlefle the Aathority of a great Poet, or the 
ofa rate and happy conceipt give you lexve to make uſe of an He- 
miſtick or whole verſe. The number of the words is then juſt and 
iſe (according to our Author) when there is nothing ſar-* 
ing in the Motto, nor of too much reſtraint , and when all 
cancurrs tothe underitanding of the Devy/e ; yet ſv, as that we ure 
ſametimes permitted to enlarge it to givea greater grace mid 
quaintneſſe tothe diſcourſe ; But in a word,the greateſt deight and 
{ubtility of this Art cenfilis inthe brevity of the words. 

The order or ſcituation of the terms is alſo conſiderable, becauſe 
there are ſome that ate more ſutable in one place,then in another, 
as well for the as for the cadence, and the fewer words 
you employ , the more carefull muſt you be to chooſs them pure, 
noble, acute and gracctull : m—_ wg petieftion, tis 
good to communicate thea'to your fri and to make re- 
re HAT ty rr c_ and not 1 crn- 
pulous in alteri o,which you have found to at 
other times, _ you meet whhe hap ; This is that n= 
tion which is praRticed by the greateſt Poets, Ocmtours,and all the 
Maſters in this Art, who are not Idolaters of their owne concep- 
tions. | 
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_ Cray. XVHL. 
Of what langwage the Motto 5 owght to be, 


He opinion of Authors upen the choice of the language w*we 
T7 to make uſe of in the Adotto's of Doviſer xre vety diffe- 
rent:for ſame hold,that the language melt proper for that purpoſe, 
is that which is molt ancient, others prefer that which flouri 
in the greateſt number of Authors,and which hath molt ambority, 


others attribute that tothe , whick 13 
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of the Mottoes 


all others for love matters', the T»/caxe for pleaſant andconcei- 
ted Motto's, the German for heroick and grave ones, the Greek 
for fitions, and laſtly the Latine for all ſorts of Adorto's, eſpecial- 
ly for the ſerious and majeſticall. But the opinion of Bargag!s 
( who condemnes —_— of others, though they 
not grounded upon any r or ſojid authority) is very particu- 
lar on this ſubjeR, and admitts the uſe of all thoſe Idiomes ; For 
Gith he, that conciſe forro which we aime at, isto be taken out 
of that Language, where we meet with the beſt words, the gra- 
veſt ſayings, the nobleſt proverbes or moſt proper termes to de- 
clare the quality of the thing repreſented in the = ſo that the 
Motto (in whatſoever language it be expreſſed) doe immediately 
ſtrike the mind of him that reads or heares it, provided that the 
words which weborrow from one language be defective in ano- 
ther, and that they have more energic and fignification in that 
language then in any other, which vertue in words may be found 
out bythe traduQtion or verſion of tkem. Yet I would not have 
anunknowne language admitted, nor-one that is much removed 
from ordinary uſe, as the Perſian, T wrkiſh, Muſcovian, Polonian 
and the like, but rather the Latine which is received through all 
the world, without adding the verſion in any other language, be- 
cauſe (according to the opinion of Bargagl;) to exprefie one fancy 
by'z multitude of words inthe ſame Devy/e, is inſupportable. 

But for my part I cannot abſolutely reje& any of theſe opinions, 
onely I find it moſt proper to follow the moſt common, which 
is that of the Latine, ſince that trucly is the languzge which is moſt 
knowne, molt pleaſant, mcſt energique, ard molt authentick, of 
any other in all Ewrope, This Elogy. which wegive the Latine, 
onght not to leflen the eſteem, which we art to hve of the Greek, 
which is much more ancient, rich, and ftignificative ; And indeed 
we may ule it freely, when occaficn preſents it ſelfe, and yet more 
rarely, becauſe it is not ſo familiar, nor fo generally underſtood 
as the Latineis. Beſides that as Bargagl: deſires the bodies of 
Devsſes to bedrawne from Nature and Art, becauſe their quali- 
tievand uſages are the ſame every where; and no waies ſubje&tto 
change:So I could wiſh that the Aforts*s ſhould betaken from the 
Greek ot Lutine, in regard they are the Miſtrefſe-tongues, which 
are: belt underſtood by the Icarned, and generally of all men, 
and which can hereafter receive no more alteration, fince they 


UT 
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' Morro from ſome famous Author, yet I cannet approve the im- 
7 a Iz ; pudency 


of Deviſes, 


arrived to the comble of their perfetion with the Roman Em- 


pire. | 
. I commend much (with our Author) theuſeof Rhetoricall 
—_ in Morto's, as thoſe words which Counterpoint one anc- 
, which fall in a like cadenee;which-evd in a like termination, 

and which carry alike tone, thongh'they have a different ſignifica- 
tion, and fo of others : For all ornamentsof diſcourſe and 
waies of ſpeaking, do as much bEuutifie and illuſtrate Dewviſes, as 
Orations;ſo that on the other ſide they retaine the brevity requi- 
red, and no metaphoricall terme, according tothe Rule which 
wehave already preſcribed. | | | 

Thoſe Mottocs which are drawne.from ancient Authors have 
more grace, more vertue and authority, then thoſe which we our 
ſelves ivvent ; And yetthere are fome moderne ones, who have 
made us ſee, that the vivacity of their wit hath not been incapable 
of inventing and producing ſome themſclyes. 
. ' Forborrowing from the Ancients, we muſt have a care that the 
AMotto*s be not ſo maimed, as to leave an effcatiall part of the ſub- 
je&to be underſtood or divined at, as ifall the world were obli- 
ged to know punRually the whole Author, from whence the 
Motto is taken : This defeRt is noted in that Devi/e where there 
is a Comet in the midſt of many ſtars with this Motto, InTz r 
Ounszs. Forthe Author of the Deviſe who had a Miltreſſe cal- 
led 7u/5a Gonzaga,pretended that the ſubtility of the Deviſe con- 
fiſted in the ſequele of theſe words of Ovid, 

—MICcAaT INTER OMNEs Julilux SYDns, 

| the Julian ftar out-ſpines the reſt, | 
ſo that if ome words of the authority muſt be omitted, to con- 
ſerve brevity in the Motto, *ewould be better tacut them offin 
the head then in the taile, that is to ſay, that the latter words 
ſhould be rather inſerted then the precedent, here's an cxam- 
pleof it. Agentle gale of wind blowing a fire, withthis Motto, 
GRANDIOR NESCAT. Which is the end of one of Ovid: 
yerſcs, 
+ Lznis ALIiT FLAMMAS, GRANDIOR AuRa Ni- 
CAT, An cafie winde nonriſoeth the fire, but 4 greater de- 

opes s, 
Pls though I commend the dexterity. of him that takes his 
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y of ſame Modernes who make uſe of the fame Atitto, 
which another Author of a Devi/e hath invented, becauſe that is 
butto alwaies one and the ſame thi the dody 


of the Deviſebe changed, whereas = I the I 
an ancient Author, you quite change the nature of it, by uppropri- 
it to the body of your Deviſe. We muſt not likewiſe nc- 


x: 


at 

euleimf chef, that makes ye of th ame body, hich ans 
ther heretofore employed, the conception be different, 
becruſean Animal, plant, inftrument or ather thing which isre- 
preſented in the body, may be diverely confidered 10 thair quali- 
ties and ſundry uſes, whereof every one may freely make uſe, and 
zpply.them to his intention. 

It 19 not necef[ary that the ſenſe be altogether compleated inthe 
Afotre,for it ought to give accalion of ſome kind of Rudy to the 
Reader. From thenes it commeth that in the Devi/e of the fiſh, 
which the Italians call Afs/cerels, the Latines Nautilam,and the 
Greeks raunulr:this Adette,TyuTuS PER SupPREMA PaRK IMA; 
i-C. ſafe, beth, at, top, avd, bottome, would be more conciſe and 
ſubtile, if the firſt word Tar were cut off, | 
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Cuarp XIX. 
From whence Dewiſes are to be drawne, 


" "A Stor the places, from whence a pertet Demiſe may bedrawn, 

am of Bargagi(/ropinian, whe s es it not to be taken 
trom x like, a greater, a leflc, a contrary, a like and unlke together, 
from a fable, hiftery, events, Hieroglyphicks,and ether places re+ 
cited by Ammir ats, ns from the cauſe. totheeffc&, from the cffe 
to the cauſe, frem the Genes tothe ſpecies, & from the ſpocies tothe 
Gennes ſince in 2 word Natare or Art do afford ſub j.&s cnaw trom 
whencete derive the Comparifon, Similitade or Metzpher : Now 
theſe three 
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for Diviſes. 

+ But if you agke mein particulara proper place, from whenee 
you a fubjeR of or matter for Devi/es, I (hill refer you 
togpod Authors , who have written of the nature and proper 

of Animals, Plants , Mineralls, precious: (tones, of the patts of 
heavenand earth, of the Liberall Sciences, Mechavicall-Arts aod 
other ſabjeRts as well naturall as artificiall. Tis verily the reading 
of ſach Treatiſcs, which will diſqpyer to you ſome vertues or pro« 
pricties which will eaſily relate fo the intention of your Deviſes, 
This field is fo ample , and the harveſt fo great, that of one onely 
ſubjeR, be it naturall or artificiall , we may formenet onely ene, 
2, or 3 fancies, but alſaan infinite number of Deviſes, as may be 
proved by the quantity which are made upon the ſubje& of thoſe 
great Luminaries, the Sun and Moon,and which are many times 
drawne fimply frem their proper parts, fometimes from thoſe 
Which have a corre] -one with another, nod ſometimes 
from the vertues and influences, which theſe Planets doe diverſly 
diffuſe upon all infcriour bodies. The like may be praRticed upon 
the ſub jets of Arts and mechanicall inftraments; 

For the choice of the Afortoes drawne from ancient Agthors, 
we mult regard the words with great prudence, that they may 
be appropriated to our defigne, and that (being added tothe body 
of our Deviſe) they may forme a ſpirituall and delightfull compo- 
ſition. 

But beſides the rich matters, which Art and Nature are able 
everl:ſtiogly to furniſh us with, we may yet draw other from the 
Apologues and fables of «<£/opr, from ſentences, Proverbes and 
Maximes of the Sages and morall Philoſophers. Yet obſerve 
that my mcaning is not, that we (hould borrow from fables, the 
ſabje& of the fable, as the unicathered Crow of Horace ; but that 
we make aſc of the proprieties of [things which zre thct with in 
many placcs of fables, fo likewiſc tor matter of ſemtences, I think 
it were good we onely uled thoſe which are coriched with Cog 
pariſons, and tis for this advantage that Provetbes deſerve tobe 


I will not ſpeake here of theplaces where Deviſes ought to be 
faxed, Some a” Wes pe 
thalefor whom they are made. (hall ſatticefor mie to obſerve, 
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" "Raes 
ate much more gracefull then a-mans proper Armes eſpecially 
when the Deviſc is farmed and grounded upon the ſabjeRt of Let- 
ters miſſiveor of a Seale, 2s that of one named Blind in the Aca- 
demiec of the Introwari, where there is a Dart or Arrowhwith this 
Motto, InxsVOCABILE. Tis true neverthileſle that Deviſes 
of Seales ate yet much more handſome, when they are framed 
from the Armes of thoſe that uſg them, for which purpoſe it is 
not neceſſary to convert the whole Coat into Devi/*s, but it ſaffi- 
ceth to take an efſentiall part of the Blazon, orthat which may be 
reduced into #Devs/e. | 

Deviſes may alſobe put upon the Reverſe of Princes Coynes, 
and upon Stamps or Counters, as it is frequently uſed 'in France, 
in which caſe they are exempted from ſome of the rigour of our 
Rules; and in reſpe& of their affinity with the Medall, there is no 
donbt but they may as well notific an Heroick ation of a Prince, 
as demonſtrate a gallant intentionto be pur in execution. 

They are alſo very ſeemly on Ladies Pictures, for as that Table 
repreſents the exteriour part of the body, or the features of the 
face : Even fo the Devi/e ts the inclinations of the perſon 
ot vertues of the Lady. And as the inſtruments proper to cy 
protefſion,are the places befitting a Devi/e,as the Swords, Piſtols, 
and Head-peeces for men of Wurre : So (me thinks) the moſt 

r place for « Ladies Deviſe, is her Looking-glafſe : For tis no 
eſſe neceſſary for a Lady to contemplate her interiours, and exa- 
mine the motions of her ſoule , then to conſider her viſage, and 
preſerve it immaculate ; fince by the mirrour ſheonely ſees the ex- 
teriour quality of her face, whereas by the Devi/e the diſcovers 
the inclination of her mind, and excites her felfe more often to the 
exerciſe of vertue, or to the execution of ſome noble defign, where- 
of the Deviſe renews the memory, as often as ſhe beholds it. And 
it ſeemes this cuſtome may be conformable to the intention of 
Pythagor as, who ordained that his Scholurs ſhould often behold 
themſelves ina glaſſe, to the end that conſidering the beauty of 
their bodies , they might be equally carcfull to 1mbeliſh their 
mindsthereby to render them worthy of ſo faire an abode. Ladies 
may alſo place their Dev3ſes on their Coaches, Cabinets, Beds, 
Hangings, Cuſhnets, Carcanets, and on other parts of their or- 
naments and apparel]. 

Though we have diſapproved all kind of ornaments for the bo- 

4 dies 
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for Deviſes. 63 
dies of Deviſes, becauſe they may encomber the figure; and though 
weadmitof an hand to hold omerhi with greter mac 
haye alrcady obſerved ; yet notwi ding I approve the inſert- 
ing for ornament round about the Depiſe, between the body an1 
the edge, ſome Garlands or Coronets, ſome Chaplets and Bor- 
dures ; For exarmple, you may uſe x wreathe of Myrtle for Amo- 
rous,of Lawrell for Heroick, of Cyprefſe for mourning Devi/es, 
and fo for others ; ſo that within the branches we leave a certaine 
ſpace for a commodious inſertment ofthe words. 

There are ſome kind of Deviſes, which can in no wiſe merit the 
title ofPerfeR;in which'number maybe the calumnious, which are 
torged againſt the principall end of a legitimate Devi/e ; thoſe that 
by a ſimple Metaphor diſcover the conceit of an accident already 
hapned, without demonſtrating any vertuous propoſition,or noble 
debgne to be put in execution;and thoſe alſo whereof the concep- 
tion is purely of a thing preſent. We muſt nevertheleſſe except x of 
Deviſes of ſtampes or Counters, which change every yeare, cither 
indeclaring the heroick defigne, which the Prince intends that 
preſent ycare to put in execation,. or rather preſenting to mens 
eyes, that which the ſame Prince hath already atcheived of more 
glory the yeare precedent. 

As for Deviſes of detration , though they ſhould be formed 
according tothe tenour of our Rules, they ought to be utterly re- 
je&ed from the number of the perfeR, ſince the Author doth 
pores + were propoſe a vertuous ſubje to imitate, nor any lau- 
dable deſigneto execute, brfides they areop to the Etimo- 
logic of the word Deviſe, which in Italian fignihes an enterpriſe, 
and in French,a defigne, without having reſpe&to the particular 
terme of Deviſe, whereof the fignification 1s of a greater extent 
in the French tongue,and by conſequence affords agreater liberty 
erlicence : For deriving it from this word ( Deviſer ) which, (ac- 
cording to the example of Siewr du Beley) is taken to depaint 
the naturall diſpoſition, or deſcribe the conditions of any one, it 
might include the calumnious Deviſes, as well as thoſe which re- 
gard the time preſent, paſt, and future, 

« Deviſes may with equall commodity as-well relate tothe name 
as to the Armes of the poſſeffor, ſo that thoſe which allude to the 
name benot taken from ſore ſignification too much remote from 
common ſenſe orordinary uſe ; as the names whereof the gy 


Bivles 
logie is drawoe from the Greeks or Hcbrewes. ' And for a preg> 
rant example take that of « noble Gentleman called Fort - Ez» 
| foield, whotauled n Spartanie Burkler or ſhield to 
ing to his nzme with this Motto, nw,j cn ras, 
an ancient and famous ſaying of a Laccdemenizn mother to her 
ſonne, when ſhe delivered him 2 Shield going te the warre, and 
is as machas to ry'y/] ror bring on this ſhield, or be 
thew brought ſo ) wpeon it, Againe, thit great 
Conſtable Colonns being received into the Academie of the Hu- 
worifti.in Rome, uſed fot his Doviſe an egge with drops of dew 
upon it, drawneup by the beames of the Sunne, with this Italian 
Motto, Iz. Su» 8 « F 140, expreſſing thereby, that he was a fu- 
member of that great and famous Academie of the Hu. 
Th + you may” obſerve the body of this Devs/e to allade 
well by the 
Academic. 


hamour or moiſture of the dew to the name ofthe 


— 


CHuayPp, XX. 


Which ave the beſt Deviſes, either theſe which are taken from 
Nature,or theſe which are dr awve from Art. 


bs 6+ = appr ove thafe Dev5/er wheh are taken from Art, yet 
I ſet agreater value upen thoſe which are drawne from Ns- 
ture, becauſe this is wit were the Miſtreſſe of the other : Befides, 
Nature is fubjeft to no change, continuing fill the fame ; where- 
as the inſtruments and effects of Art depend upen the fancy of 
men, and have divers according te times and new inventi- 
ons, there being ſome which are not knowne but in ſome certaine 
Countrics and in patticuler Townes onely. I conclude ina word 
that all theexccllence and vertue which we finde inthings artifi- 
ciall receive their origin from Nature, whereunto the neerer Art 
ſo much the more prefe&t and excellent are its opera- 
tions. Whence it commeth that the bounty” of nature is knowne 
tobe cflentiall andſalid: Contrarywiſc that of Art appeares eve- 
ry day incon{tant and accidentall tothe ſab ject. Bargog/s is plez- 

to produce ſome rexſons to prove, that in matter of Devi/er, 
or 


— —— 


g for Deviſes. M 
my. part, I judge the deciſion of this Probleme no waiesre- 
to a Treatiſe of Deviſes ; ſince all Authors agree, thatwe 
err ur _ REY both from Art and ” ne like- 
wiſe from both together extreame geatilely, though thoſe which 
are ſeverally compoſed of the one and the other are the choiceſt. 
Bargagls will have it, that thoſe Deviſe! which we draw from 
Art and Nature togethcr areto be ranked inthe number of acrtifici- 
all;becauſe that part of nature, which is in the body of the Devi/e, 
werenot able of it ſclfe to produce the eff:&t, whereof the Com- 
pariſon is made, by meanes of which we endeavour to diſcover 
our meaning ; for ſo much as things take their denomination either 
from their end or from their forme, 
Now for as much as Cypters have ſomeafficity-with Devi/es, 
I have (tor diſtinction fake,and to preſerve the Reader fromfalli 
ints the inconvenience of makeiog « Cypher or a Rebue inſten 
- _ ) here trarflated what Pa/azxs hath delivered upon 
is ſubjeR. 


——— 
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\CHAy. XXL, 
Of Cypher according to Andreas Palanzs, 


(mp are principally of 2 kinds, (to wit) of Aﬀtions and of 
worgs., - 

Cypher: of ations are ſuch as that af Tarquin Superbus, who 
—— Anſwere tothe Embafſador ſent on the behalfe of 
his ſonne, but onely in his preſence whipt of with « wand the 
heads of the hi Poppies in his den, giving him to 
underſtand, that the cheifeſt Citizens be fo dealc 
with. 

Thoſe of words : ſome are ſimply of words, as thoſe which 
conipoſe a certaine argon, or gibberiſh underſtood by none but 
by themſelves : Ochers are made of words written : of theſe ſome 
are called Cyphers, in reſpect of the matter, with which we 
write, 2s with S«l-armoniack, juice of onions, juice of Lemons, 
and many other ſecrets, teo long to recount, wherewith Letters 
are written, ſome of which are cope «age by help of the fire, 
ys. cs melon as a 
poer's 


. Rules 


pher: in reſpe& of the matter upen which they are written,es Hi- 
fticw did, who, 1s, en a Slaveto be ſhaved, wrote uponthe 
6kin of his head, then letting the haire grow till the writing could 
be nolonger diſcerned, ſent him to Ariftagoras, advertiling him 
to ſhave the ſaid ſlave De-novo; And that alio which the Spartans 
made uſe of , which the Greeks call Scirala , us Plutarque 
writes in the life of Liſander, And likewiſe the invention of 
Damaratws, who wrot upon 2 Tablets and then covered them 
with wax, as Herodots: relates in the end of his 7. booke : ſome» 
times we call thoſe things Cyphers, which are ſhrowed under the 
obſcurity of words or miſterious ſenſc, ſuch are fxigma's, a5 this 
of Sampſon, Ont of the eater came meat, and out of the flirong iſ» 
ſued ſweetneſſe. And that of Valla: We have not left one of the 
animals that eſcaped our hands, and we have loſt theſe we did 
light wpon. Hero is anotherof Jacques Torely Fane, Valcan 
begot me, Nature brought me into the world, the Aire and Time 
have been my Nurſes, Minerva enfiruited me, my force is great, 
«nd proceeds from aſmall ſubſtance, three things furniſh me with 
body and nouriſhment. My Children are deftruttion, ire, ruine, 
al noiſe. By this ſignifying the Artillery. | 

Finally, there are others alſo called Cypbers, inreſpe&t of the 
matter whereof they are written, of which one kind are with fi- 
gures and the other without. Cyphers without figures are thoſe 
which in theſe daics Miniſters of State, Princes and Kings dee 
make aſe of for writing their ſecrets and negociations, according 
to their occaſions, but principally in time of war ; Arid there arc 
Cypbers made by new and unknowne Chara&ters,ſuch as Cicero 
led, every CharaRer whereof fignified an entire word, as P. 
Crit and Valerixa Probus doe teſtify, like thoſe uſed by the Ju- 
riſconſults;when in ſtead of digeſts theymake uſe of a double f.the 
Jetter L, for Law, this mark fl. for Paragraph, and ſo of others, 


CHAP. 


for Diwiſes, 


Cray. XXII. 
Of Sentences and Reb, 


' A Sentenceisaplaine Conceptionor ſaying of ſome particu- 

lar thing or perſon, toexpreſic his paſſion, the ſtate wherein 
he is, hisdefire, or ſome certaine propofition, as the Spartan Buck» 
ler withtheſe words, Aur Cux Hoc, Aut In Hoc, i.e. / 
will live with it, or dic on it. 

Thoſe Deviſes which are deprived of Compariſons are no 
other but Sentences or figurate Conceptions, As this of Pennes, 
H1is AD ATHERA, 1. &. 1 foal by them acquire an immortal 
renowne, or by them ] ſhall raiſe my ſelfr even tothe heavens, 

Behold here the difterence between figured Sentences and figu- 
red Ciphers. The Author makes noother uſe of the agures which 
he propoſes , but toexpreſſe one or more names : And the figured 


ſentences and conceptions ſerve to demonſtrate the intention of 


the Auther , by the fignification of things inſerted inthe figure, 
and by the words of the Morro, which explaine them, as in the 
before mentioned examples. Cyphers are but the works of in- 
feriour wits, unlefle ſome able man doe ſometimes make of them 
for his pleaſure, Some have been defirons to preſcribe Rules for 
them,ſ:ying, that beſides the figure,they ſhould have ſome words, 
which were tobe a diltin& thing from the figure, and that from 
them, joyned to the quality of the thing, we ſhould draw the con- 
ception, as in theſe examples. Firſt of a falſe Diamant with theſe 
words, Poux Quoy M'as Tu DsLa1s5s% ? the meaning 
thereof being, DY-AManT Faux, Pour Quor M'as Tu 
Ds LA1S$S 8? Falſe lover, why haſt thox forſahew me? 2.A Lady 
called S4»tarejeRing her ſervant,he in a paſſion expreſſes himſelf 
with this figure 66, and theſe Italian words, Pxx Cus Mi 
Fai MoRIKE, which words added tothe figure 66, 1.e.S8 
SANTA SE1, conclude, Sx Santa Sz1, Pxrx Cur MI 
Fai MoOR1R & ? that is,sf they beeft holy( us thy name imports, 
and the figure 66) why doſt thox kill me "Ti y, Mary Queen of 
Scotland, Grandmother to HisMajeſty that now is,was preſented 
by Francis the ſecond of France, (then Suiter, but afterwards ker 

ET". * ** huzband) 
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Bales 
husband) with a rich Tablet of gold, ia which was her picture ex- 
quiſitely drawne, and which {being beſides enriched with many 
pretious ſtones) had on theone fide a faire Amari}, and under it 
as faire nn Adeawast with this Motto, AMat-1STaA ADAMAN=« 
TEM, i.c. She loves hey dearely-beloved, xlluding alſo to the names 
of the ſtones. For opens hold theſe tobe the ſamethings, or 


butlittle differing from the Rebwe of Picardy. 
Cray, X XIII. 
The Motto and 
oy -4 —_ Of Cimtiers of Armes. 
fimply put to- 


gether without { ""Imiers derive their name from _— elſe, bat from the 
relation to each Y_jname of the place they are ſer, that is tolay, upon the Cimier 
AP or fammetof the Tywbre or Helmet. 
( from the — Thcreareſome without words, and others accompanied with 
French) call «a words. We may ſee plenty of examples upon the Armes of the 
) £48 . - 
| Cimier: But if French Lords, Italiers, iſh andother Nations, but particu- 
| the Mottorelate the Germans, whereof few are without them, whercin they 
| jo he reef ® make uſoof all forts of Animals, and plants, as alſo of humane 
| of both wiſe a figures, a3 of wild men, Syrens and others. Moſt draw them 
| Compariſe, from ſome part of their Armes, which they enrich with a Adorco, 
7 A Deviſe-tike, according to their Fancies. | 


| 
: 
' 
| 


Av x. 26. 1646. 


Imprimatur , 
Na:Baznr., 


To the Rzave x. 
Tn MAving in the precedent Treatiſe exhibited 
#nto you, the model and rules obſervable in 
1: ]h the te ſakes teen ”, - 

| b. the _— heir iwvention) they 
SY hab. lap ft of wits, per pang 

Ne Fe ſigh Inſignia of Generals and Coms- 

has in the time Princes, | Nobility and | 
Genthy in the times Pie, e in the enſuing Cato- 
logue collefted ſac and fo _ Coronzr-Devises 
both on the Kings fide and the Parliaments in the late war, 
as I conld with greateſt diligence meet with ,, wherein ,by the 
way I may wes, thas t Conmunuers en Hit Maje- 
fries part (having no ſuch py wy a London to re- 
ſort unto) were Sk to make the beſt ſhift they could for 
their wage in ſeveral Country Towns, no re- 
cord being ke them = Ss that of thoſe (which 
I have cauſe to v we the happieſt for invention) I 
could not collett ſo many gy: 

On the cr hen o bop of the Heralds, and 
Herald-painters, in and about on, 1 have had my 
choice of neey 300 ſe at7 SY zr-Duvisns, ſome of 
which, that were irregular, and had no life nor conceipt at 
all, 1 have purpoſel ly omitted, others not much better, yet 
becauſe born by Sofins of note, I have not without [ame 


pain and regret admitted ; 'tis true, I find ſome on both ſi = 
L that 


that did only bear the Creſt and Motto of their Armes, 
Ta Cniian 1h Domicts when, ado 
ther Civtins thet Daviize;. cher, not 4 
oft -times did bear Plain Colours for their own Troup, with- 
our Motto A though the reſt of their Regiments had 


ſeveral diftinitive Deviſes, according to each particular 
Captins $ one an His Majcihies part F rnct 
that bad recorded by « private hand, but the names 


the partienlay bearers of them obliterated « Take them 
(Reader) a they are, know that as I have neither ad- 


ded; wer ifbed, the one, or the other, but rew- 
pw Acwhyares gug;; ner rode Fol or: = much 
aut of a defive te advance this ingentows drt to 4 greater 


« 
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CORONET-DEFVISES. 
On His MajezsrTr1es part 


in the late Warre. 


mas He Coronet-Deviſe of His © Aajefier own Trop 
or Zife-guard of Hori was a Lyon Paſſat, {ro 
ned Or, with Diz8u Er Mott Dz01tT for 


Aloo. 
The Margueſſe of Winehefter bore, and not 
By improperly, only the 24orro of his own Armes, 


which was Arvas LoYaulres. 
The Margueſſe of Montroſe in Scotland bore for figure a"Lau- 
rel of gold, in a field Argent Matte, Ma G15, Aut Ex- 


C1DAM AuS1 CT ns 
great deſigne, or fall ia the 


The Earle of Carnarvan was thus mordacious in his Devi/ſe, 
wherein he had a Lyon depainited, and 6 Dogs bayrirg or ba ing 
at kim, one of the 6 was bigger then the other 5, from whoſe 
mouth iſſued a little ſcroul, wherein was wruten KtmBorron, 
and from the mouths of the other 5, in x like ſeroul was written, 
Pr m,PY a, &c, The Lyon ſeemed routter this Morte, 
TANDEM ABUTERIS RATIENTIA NoSTRA ? By the 
> OD. PR | 

. 


. 


The 


"2 


' Word-fromthe Sun was, 


Corxonnr-Davisengs 


., The ice ſavour'd more of affection to-his Ki 
© ata mn Sanger nn tore ag 
ring for figure a Sceprer with a Crown Or in a field Azare, and for 


Alotto PE RKFECTISSIMA GunaBRNATIO, 
| The Lord Molliness figured a Sun obſcured by a Creſſart, the 


D Si RexmulLsSRERO 7? from the 


( as they call thoſe of a new 


eſſe (which darted its 


, SN es ſcure the Sun) Vs Cor wiBus Mas. By the Sun 


farely was meant the King, and by the corniferous Creſſaxt the 
Earle of Eſſex. 

The Lord Lucas bore a Crown onely for figure, with Ds x 
GraAT:a,nſribed. ' | 

It ſhould ſeem the Earle of Corarvan did ſtomack the 5 Meme 
bers ; For he had a ſecond Deviſe, wherein was repreſefited 
5 Hands reaching at a Crows ; ang an armed hand with a ſword 
ifluing out of a Cloud defending it, with this Aſotro, RaDDITE 
Cz$ARI. 

—_— Berkley depainted. in his Deviſe a Parergon or Land- 
skip of a pleaſant Country enrich'd with fair Houſes , Corn- 
tields, &c. And the Adotro interrogatorily Bax Barus Has 
SB GBT3 $? accounting(as it feem)the P awrtliament Forces 
no better then Barbarians; 

Col. Hatton repreſented the pifture of Fortune with a Crows in 
her right hand, and 5 halter: in the left,and 5 men((its like neen- 
ded for the 5 Member: ) addrefſing themſelves unes-her-opon 
their knees, but ſhe gives them the left hand, with this Agro, 


Cuiquan ME K1TUM. ; 

L Col. Carrill Mollinenx a Raindeers head (the Raindeer 
being the Earl of Eſſex his Creff) ſupported by 5 hands (alluding 
to the 5 Members ) and for Metre, AD Quid ExALTAT1S 
Cor wu? 

Another figur'd the ParliamentHouſe with two dead mens heads 
npon it ( you may gueſſe what was meant ) and the Aotro, UT 
ExTi 4, Sic InTus. 

We may conclude, that L. Col. Hexry (onftable had Conftan- 
tine the Great in his thoughts : for his Deviſe was thus, In Hoc 
$16x0 + VIKcss. . 

Another ſcem'd to point at the Citizens of Londen, yet had no 


On Hu: Majeftiespart kn. 
figure. in his Corever more then a Screw! Wreath in ſeverall folds, 
with this Motto, Qu1» Fuxon O Crvns ? 

Sir Marmadukg Keyden ({h:wed his diflike of the {ovenant, ha- 
ving figured an Ermyne, with Mai 1m Mori Quan For- 
DAR1, for Motto. 

Another ſcem'd to expreſſe much magnanimity, that had a 
fingle Souldier poartraited with Sword in hand, daring a whole 
Dooy of enemies ," with this Afotto, QuaxTWnvis Ls G10, 

MEN. 

Sir William Compton ( Brother to the Earle of Northampron ) 
ſeem'd to conteman the ſordid vulgarity, when without figure his 
Deviſe was only embeliſhed with this Adotro, OD 1 PROF ANOM 
Vari cus Ez AR CB0, | 

Another depainted one ( whom we may believe was intended: 
for a Cavakey ) vanquiſhing and dilarming a Kowndbead, with En 
hee ner cone bare | | 

ir Edward Widdringion in ſaying little implird much in his Co- 
lours, only thus, Dzo ET C&a5$ art. | 

Another repreſents a Rout of raſcally people in a furious po- 
ſture againſt Church and State, with this Aforro, Quars Frz- 
MUBRE GENTE S ? '.) : | 

Sir John Cansfields deviſe ſavour'd of piety ; for he uſed with-. 
out any figure this Afotto out of the 122 Pſalm; Fiat Pax In 
VikTuta Toa. "5 Mm | ST 
. Another repreſented a Ronnd-bead on horſe-back, with ſhort 
hair, riding, or running away without a hat ( for that is ſuppoſed 
to be loſt in the ſcuffie)and crying Pwuarter, Zuarter ; puriued by 
a Cavalier with a drawn ſword, ready to ſmite him and the Afor- 
ze forſooth, Qui SzquiTar VINCILT. ” 

-Col.T hs: Dalton figured a Cloud whence ſtreamed forth-a Glory,. 
and with it. an armed hand and Sword, with. this Morro, Exor- 
Tux EsT In TaNEBRIS Lump RECTL1S ConDE, 

Another repreſented a Ayrre pierced by a ſword, with a. 
Crown Imyeriall upon the point of it, and the hand of an eaemy 
diſcharging a Piſtoll ar both, with this Aerts, TanTUX RE Li-, 
G10 POTERAT WADERE MALORUM. 


L.Col.Ralph. Pudſey ſoon after = Omeen; landing in the _—_— 
3. ; 


7 


Cononnzr-Davries 


uſed this only Aferre, without figure, Dux Factr Mar ren. | 

Another ſeemd tofear fotne ill to His Majeſty, who fignred 2 
ELITE New MajuSTATS SE CuRus. * 

Another ſaid only chus, CacxotnDs Ws Cons. 

Sir (harles ('ompton. ( another of the Earle of Northamptore 
Brothers)had this Aforre only inſcribed on his Coyerer, Cont x 4 
— ITo. at 

cr figured z Crown ſmperiall upon a Lex and t e - 

, cena or, te Crore ing jar hed apy the pav of 
up paw 0 

the Exgli Lyen, with this Aderts, Rana Esy ComncorD1A 


Fa ATAUMX. 

Another, I bluſk to tell you, bore for his Devoe, x naked 
rhan with fword in hand, and ele in rexdineffe, the 
Adatro, I UTxumqas PARATOS: 1 too grofly, 'thar 


_”___ bebe of Horny res ori 


to be in- 
Win mm rn mers mee Ser 4: an 
(rev and n Afycre, the Mevrewas,S1 Coils iDinun, FRAN- 
* Major ormley ed Religion (irting in an Angelicall pou 

Major nt 401 

ſtare on the frump ow errand tbroken Coos ft by With this 
ans MnL10Ks $p3 20. - / 
a farm of Bees in batthe Lge 
ward (for the naturaliſts fay 
Ry Rios Exa $65 Exacmmr,g 
ary as the Bees 


enthonberm dr wrman ow 
Capt. Peter Pudſey deptinted & hand and fired off a 
Ehars: head(by whith he merapher'd the Seft.onier of theſe times) 


and the Mforre wan, ThaDENTUR In Manns Grapri, * 
Another repreſentet-a -laand iffhing out of x Clond foldi 
Chaplet or Lanrdl, with an Imperial Crown over it, and 
Aforro, Doxa Dar UTRAqui Ry Gi, 
. Another figured an armed hand holding a heart, and the word 
Pao REGE. 
He ſcemm'd to abhor the mime and property of a Reandhead, 
who figured a Die, with this Aforto, UT CuNqus QuaÞRATUS. 


— 


On His CAlajeſtees part. 
Margan of Weſton bad S. Michael killing the Dragen, for 
Adore, Quis UT Dzus? 
a of 15 years of age cauſed his Dev to ſpeak 


kim man; for be | with- Sun c u- 
Lus FacTtus ARBOR, 

Another depainted a Zyow broken looſe, with Linz x Lzo 
REViNciriNgscir, for the Matte. 

When His Majedy was on His march toward Leiceſter, a 
Commander in His Army bore this for Dewi/e, a Spindle or = 
whirle winding up a Bottome of thread, with this Aforto, Acq ut- 
K1T EnnDos which had not been fo proper after the Battle of 


_ 

= Dihy by is Devi en ſera to with alt his fellow Sab- 
to repair to His Adngeffy a Cacamferencs 

wich cor ns A Gn oh Cy al the en 

Ittuc OMNE $. 

Another ( after ſome loſſe to His ics part) ſeem'd ſtill. 
conſtant to that Cauſe, who a Dye with a hand ca- 
ſing it, and the Aﬀecte, ShuPBR Jacramus, SEaMPER Ev 
RECTUIS, 

Another thus aſſerted Liberty, who bgured a Sword with 
Ferſcinſcribed inſcribed for. Motto, th 


, 


ABTERIUS Non Srw, Sun Es T2 Porn $DT. | 
in his Colours, Vivs Ly 


fem to he fome 
go by er 


CT eee Oran. tn 
a Cleſe-Commirtee fitting about a Table,. 


Capt. Hattow 
and the Aforte in + cmmgubly ys UNT1L Tas 
TYzANNY By or" N 
. _  Anotherit ſeems in Deviſe figured a. 
citation of the x3 Chaprer to the  ; nnd chonghe it enough 


both for figure and Aecto. 
Another reprefented a Bible -on the one fide of his Corener, 
and on the other a hand and ſword with x.Crewn ayer both, 2nd 


the $2.1,0His5 : Hiz Exp1izAan0. 
Mom, Hrs : TEL 


"A 2 


Coxonnr-Drevrins 


Play ys ro Tens moſt of his Troup, to __ 
ncy, fram'da P weather-beaten-with winds ſtorms, 
and the Mort, ET *Manur TuMora. 

Another. repreſented a hand with a fword,and this Motte, Ant 
INVENIAM Aut FACIAM, 

Another bore this ©Adorro without figure, Pro RzGn Er 
NoTis LsG61Bus ANGL14 ; and twas with (»otzr) becauſe 
boxh ſides profeſied to fight for the Laws of the Kingdome. 

He denoted Conltancy, who figured a with Ns c 
Fs-RRo, Ng C IGNE, for the Aforto. 

Another ſaid thus onely without figure, Pour Lu Caus n 
CouRAGEs. 

But I cannot omit that Commander who in ſtead of a _ 
Dewſe would (according to the diftare of his own Rnnky mens 
lc of this Copracise, which'is a kind of Kebw 


-— wn 
= 
: 


| I >>—— 
ee the vowel 7) i the Cemre, being ſeverally made uſe of 
with the Con/o#tants in the Circ. weanerieces, it makes this ſentence, 
DEecsTREGEMREGERE PLEBELM, 
MY A 


A CATOLOGVE * 
CO RONET-DEV SES 


On the Paxttamants part in the late War. 
T- Earl of Eſſex Captain-Generall of the Parliament- 


forces bore in his {roner the Aorro of his own Armes, 
without any figare, which was VirTut1s Couss 
INv.1D1A, and the field orground Tawny. | 

The Earl of Manchefter bore this only Afotto, without fignee, 
TzxutTH AND PEACE. 

The Earl of S: ws ht no figure in his Corexet, Which was 
inſcribed thus, Fox Rs 11 G610N, KinG,AnD CounTary, and 
under that ATMs z Put $SANCE. 

The Lord Brook, figured ade 4 Chaplet or Crown of Lawell 
with this Pentamerer C bed, Qui Now EsT Hop1s, 
Crxas Minus ApTus ERr1T., 

The Lord Fairfax a ſword renting a triple Crown, with 
a CroWn Imperial on the point of K,. and. this Aerts in Spaniſh, 
Viva ELRzy: Y Muysx4 EL MAL Gav1sRknG; wiſhing 
(as it ſhould ſeem)no hurt to the King bur to hip.eyil Geoieument. © 

The Lord Grey of Groby repreſented the Parliament houſe guar- 
ded with many ſwords in hand, aud the Aſotro, PER BEL Lu 
AD PACEM., 

The Lord Willoughby of Parkaw. ſeem'd not to ayme at the 
King but his evil Connſelowrs, when for his Deviſe he depainred 
the Sun enveloped with Clouds, and the Afotro, Non S01 th 
Sz D Nun 1L0s. 

The Lord Hafting:(now Earl of Huntington) figured a flame of 

fire, with Qpaes IGNnis CoXFLATORT'S for Morte. 

Sir T he: Fairfax (ſucceeding Capt. General, of the Parliamens 
forces) and Gen:Cromivel, both bear px Golonrs for their own 
Troups, without 6, 9%; ag 

Sir Will: Relfore Maj, + repreſeoted che King on horl. back 
with rhe Crown on his head,and his Scepter in his hand, and many 
armed men ( which its like he intended for thoſe of his own 
Troup!); kneeling and down their Armes at His Majefbies 
Horſe feet, and the Motte, Pactm Tn PoS Clnuus Ounzs. 
is M Major 


" *"DCbnonn r-Devises:s 
Maj. Generall Sksppon figured a hand and ſword with a 4i4/e, 
ahd this religtbnsAortro, On a Ex Pa nA, Juvar ET Juv a- 


$17 JE HOVwn * * 


Col. The-Shiffeild ({ecend Son to the Fart of An! #v+) bore 
this c A/orto only without figure, Ns c Tamas. the e Tux 1- 


vus. | 
. Cob. Fines(ſecond Sort to the Lord Sep) figured the Goddefſe 
Palkes with a Lance of Spear in otic hand, 2 book or rolt of 
pers in the other, and the Afotts, UTxaqus PALLADE, 
Maj.Gen. Brow» figured for his Dev5ſe,a Deaths head and 2'(rown 
of Laxrel with, Ons Or Taz 5s n for Motto. 

Sir F## Brereton had this only Aerts, without figxire, Duus 
No» t Scum. | 

Sir Will: Waller fignred a tree fall of Fruit arid #'Coat of Armes 

ing on it, the Aforro FrucTus VikmrTurrs. 

Sir Arthier depainted an Anchor fixed in the Clonds, 
and the Motto in Engliſh, Ou LY Is Hz AVE n. 

Sir Sa: Lake figured 2 Bible and a Map of London, with this 
Aorro, Lu x  dfotckd ants h | 

Sir Faithfull Fortofen, ( befote his receſie ) repreſented an E/ctw 
ent La For T, alludiag to his name. 4 

Fvuelin made uſc of this old otro without any figure, 
PrRo6ReGs ErGanGs. , 

Sir Edw. Hungerford. bore only the Afotto of his own vLrmez, 
viz. Ex Diva Men Ap PUY, 1.0. God is my ſupport. 
| Col. Sam:Sheffeild (another of the Earl of Anlgrave Sons) fi 

an armed Horſe-man attempting to clime up a ſteep rock, 
and an Eye in a cloud, with this Afotro, Dzo Duc's, Nix Du« 
9PBRANDUM. 

Col. Sir Will: Corftable Tigired an Anchir fixed in the clonds, 
with this Aorre, SoYnz FrerRME, i. Cc. be ye conftart. 

Sit Edw: Pertow, Governour of P.owick {a#le, repreſented 2 
Map of that Caſtle, with Colours flying on the top of it, and the 
Botro, $+ Duns Nob1 s cum, Quits Contr a Nos ? 

Col. Pwrefoy gave his own Creff, with this Aſorro, alluding to 
kis name, Pux® For, Maloyn. 

-Sir The: Middleton bore no figure, only this Adotro, In Vn nx 1- 
TATE TRIOMPHO, | | jog 


0a the Parhapents part. 


Col, Cook, of Glouceſterſhire was thus conceited, he fignred an 
armed man cutting off the corhiers of an Univerſity/Cap with his 
ſword, and the Aſotte, MuToO QuaDRATAa RoTuNDIsS, as 
much to ſay, he would convert the Square-beads or: Cavaliers in- 
to Rowing ences. | 

Col. Urrey (afterward Sir Fo: Urrey) a Scot, whillt he was on 
the Parliament {ide, made bold with the Thiſtle of Scotland for tr 
gure and the Aotto, NEO Ms Ingunag Lacgss1rt. 

- Sir Rich: Grenvile ( before his receſle,) repreſented a Map of 
Engle pre Bug Lane BLEZ DING. 

L. Zones of Shropſhire uled this 2dearto, without figure, Ns c 
V1i,Nsc VegntTu. 

Col. Adalevery repreſented a Hand holding a Sword and a 
Crown inqeief on the top of it, and another Swerd ( held by 
2 hands ) thrult through 2 Beoky, the firſt ſuperſcribed Yerbums 
Des, the gther Lex populi. And this Adotte over all, Rs x In Po- 
TESTATE Sur PUGNANS, | ; 

Sir Chriftopher Wray figured a Hand with a drawn Sword, and 
the Morro in Tuar War Is Jlusr, Wurculs Nz- 
CESSARY. 

Col. Allen made uſe of this Adotre, without figure, MAL Ls M 
Mox1, Quan MANCIPARI, 

Col. Lambert: deviſe of Tarkslire, may ſeem to ſpeak no ill to 
Monarchy, where was figured a regall Crown ſet on the top of 8 
Pile and a herd out of of 8 chaytholdingit on, with this Adotro, 
UT SBRVATINCOLUMEM. 

Col. Sidney bore this only Afotte, withoat figure, Sanctus 
Amor PaTRI4 DaT ANIMUM. 

Sir The: Pearſe Knight and Baronet of Scotland, gave this only 
Motto without any figure, Fin1s Corxonart Opus. 

Cal Relofherew garad's ible inſcribed Vs « Bux Ds 1,with 
a Hand and a flaming Sword over it, and the Aforto, Vincir 
VBRITAS, 

Sir Jſaac Sedley of Kent bore this only Morro, without figure, 
FuG18NTiI NuLLA CorONA,. 

Col. Deding of Lanxcaſrire, when (as it ſhould ſeem.) he was in 
ſome diſtreſle, figured a Ship at Sea all on fire, and an Angel ap- 
pearing out of a cloud,with this Aſorto,In ExTg 58MIS Ap pA- 
KET Dzus, 5 7 . —- 


'8 


Coronsr Devices 


- Sir ill: Sanders figured a Hand and Sword, with Pao Dzo 


ET PATR14. | 
Sir Edw: Hartop of Leicefter-ſhire repreſented in his Coronet the 


- waves of the Sea dafbing againſt a great Rock, and the Morro, I x- 


RiTus INGENTI SCopuLoFLucTus ASSULTAT: 

Cok Ridgeley to ſhew his diſlike of Papacy, figured a Hand and 
Sword from heaven, penetrating a triple Crown, and the I/orto, 
Exur GAT Deus Dis$1ys&NTuR ININICH. 

Mayor _ figured a Heart circumſcribed, Pxo Dx o Pug - 
NAMus, PRORBGE Oramus, PRO PATRIA MorlAaMuR. 
_ Major Weldon figured a Pilker half broken,and the Ifotrr,STAT 
AD nuc. | 
. Major Benjamin Cayne of XN ew England, depainted a Faxlcon 
ſeizing on a Herne, yet the Herwe with his beak draws bloud from 
the Faxlcons gorge and the Aotto, Non Nis1 Con yuLms. 

Major Temple figured a Bible, with this Motto, VERITAS 
EsT MAGNa ET PREVALEBIT. IF 

The fame Major Benjamin ( had another Coroner-devi/+ 
on ray ary 6m ry + arts ner gh Hand Wh 
ding an Anchor, which was fixed in the Clouds, and the Aforro, 
PrR&AMIIS, NEC PRAL11S, SED PRACT BUS, 

Maj. Thorp repreſented an armed Horſe-man or Cavalier, rea- 
dy to charge a whole body of enemies, and the Aforto, Fr ro, 
Dux Fs x10: 

. Maj. Ladlow figured a Biblejinſcribed VERBU M DET, under- 
neath which, lay a triple (rown with a Paftorall faff and a pair of 
beads, with this CAforto, VER ITAT1 SUC CUM BO. 

Maj. Guntier depainted at} armed hand holding a ſword, and the 
Aotto, Cave, AD yUM. 1 

Maj. Carew figured 2 Hands drawing a bow, ſhooting a winged 
heart, with this inſcription, Cyan ts, Tuus PEACE FLins To 
T4BB. 

Maj. Dwet a French-man(whilit he was on the Parliament: fide) 
figured an armed man cutting a Gor 4+» knot with his ſword, and 
the otro, SCINDATUR,QuoD SOLVF NEQUEAT:. , 

, Capt. Hen: Jretos (afterwards Col.) had in his Deviſe this only 
Afatro without figure, 
. Pag DIVING, Quzr ADM1TT1T, SERVAT. 
. < | — ahaha Vim, Vi. 


On the Parkaments part. 


Capt. Ye a Chandler in Cambridge, repreſented a Deaths 
head, and a {Town of Laurell, with this Motto, Mons Vs 1 Vi- 
CTORIA. 

. Capt. Belfore ( ſon to Sir Wit: Belfore ) figured a Dyall, with 
the Sun ſrining on it, and the ſotto, Aspics UT ASPI- 
CIAR, 

Capt. Morley of Suſſex, bore this Motre in Spaniſh, without 
figure, SeBRANZA Mit DaLlaVita. 

Capt. Zobn Hamond had likewiſe no figure, but this Aſotro in 
French, Dans La Gusrn® Jn Curr cus La Parx, * 

Capt.T irrell of Buckinghamſvire figared an armed horſ-man, ri- 

| ſpeed into a great flame of fre (I hope he meant not 
hell fire) an1 the Aforto, Sans CrRAinDRE, ie. withour fear. 

Capt. Pyle bore this Meotro,but no figare, Sox a Sa Lus SA Lu 
Tis In DomtnNo. 

Capt. Mafon figured an a-med hand breaking a ſword againſt 1 
pillar of marble, with this CHorro, CONANTIA FRANGERE 
FRANGO. 

Capt. Sidenhem Governour of Poole, bore this Aorto, without 

& AuSP1Cs CHRA1STO. 

Capt. Ridgley fignred a Ship at Sea, wheron was inſcribed Re- 
ligio, Refpublica; and above it, PRE EI Bus, Virivus. 

Capt. Flemming of Eſſex figured an armed man diſcharging 
a Piſtol, with this Afotto, PRo Dro, Rect ET Repus- 
LICA, 

Capt.Waſoborne figured an armed man with a' Bible in one hand 
and a ſword in the other, and in ſtead of Xorto, this rtme, 

My Oath and Sword, 
Maintain thy Word. 

Captaine Barnard figured a Pellican feeding her young ones 
with her bloud,& the Aotro,PaTtRIA POSCENTE PARATUM:; 

Capt. Harley ( ſon to Sir Robert Harley) figured a Sword, with 
This Morro, PROF1DE SEMEL TRADITA. 

Capt. Medaop figured a hand out of a cloud, holding 2 green 
Chaplet or crow of lawrel, and the Motto, VieTOR1a A MA- 

Nu DOM1NI. 

Capt, Tirrel bore this Motte, without = figure, GROIN e 
Quz VoyLDRA, i.e. let him repine that wall, 

M 3 Capt. 


$1 


33 


Coxonat-Davises 
Mole of Northamptonſhire, figured a Hand expanded, 


with GauDEsT PATIEBNTIA Dur1s. 

Capt. Hooker figured a writing or Charter with a Seale at it, 
inſcribed Aagna (bute, and.the Motte, PRESERVA LEGE 
DomiNE. 

Capt. Skinner of K ent figured a hand holding a Corenet, inſcri- 
bed, Aut Hunc Aut Sup tk HuncC. 

Capt. Molſon bore this Aforto without figure, Po PaTRIA 
LACBRATA PUGNGO. + 

Capt. Roper figured a Sword all beſmear'd with bloud, and the 
Motto, RuB RA SANGUINE UT SANGULNEM SISTAT, | 

Capt. Butler bore this Aſorto without figure, Dz coxuM EST 
PrROPATRIA MOR 1, 

Capt, Debbins figured a hand and ſword, with Dux Sy1n0 
SPERO. | 

Capt.Grevill repreſeated an Horſ-man, with this Afarrte, U- 
NUM RESTAT Bing Mont. 

Capt. Peniy-Father repreſented a hand out of a Clond, hob 


gs ſword, and the Motto, In Hac Sex Vivo. 


Pe Booth of Chesſpire figured an armed Horſ-man, with his 
ſword drawnand the Iorre, Non S1nz Caus 4. 

Capt. GeoWithers the Poet figured a /word and a per, with Pr 0 
RzeGsET GrEGE. 
 Capt.Norton of Hampſoire figuged a ſword and 2 wreath of [au 
rell, with this Motto, Owunis VICTORIA A Domino, 

Capt. Long had this Aortto in his Coroner, without any figure, 
BELLA, BBATORUM BELLA. 

Capt. Berry bore this Morro without figure, Pro Rx Gs Er 
Lz GE PARATI. 

Capt. Lidcoar made uſe of this Motto without figure, Ex 1 p 1- 
ENDO MALOS AREGESTABILITUR IuSTI CIA SOLIUM, 

Capt.Thowſon had this 2dorro without figure, Vs RITAS E- 
RIT VICTRIN. 

Capt. Tho: Hamond depainted a Bird with this Afotto in his 
beak in a ſcroul wreath, NE s ciT VikTus Start Loco. 

Capt. Wood of Kent bore this Aetto without figure, In GE ns 
LUM NECESSITAS. 

Capt. Cox of Hertfgrdfrire figured 2 Angels holding this Afor- 


fo 


On the Parliaments part. 


zo between them, Pro FrDx, Vips. 

Capt. Copley the elder figured a Hand and Sword, with this 
Motto, For Re FORMATION. 

Capt. Gold repreſented His Majeſty fitting in a Chair of State, 
with his Crews and Scepter, and an armed man with a Stverd in 
one hand, and a paper or Petizion in the other, with this Aſorro, 
UT Rax © Nos Tir Rex. 

- Capt. $. George ed Saint George killing the Dravon, with 
this otro, Sora z, Mon D1 th Godt x ET rd Ap. 
PUT. 

Capt. Kellaway figured a Griffin and 1 Spread Eaple 
together, with VIkTuTS M ianren ReviG, 5s 

Capt. Reeve depainted a £harch and a mar ſtanding by it, with - 
a ſword in one hand, and a Trowel inthe other ; over the Church 
was written, Tau GLAaD1i@ Quan TRUL ia, under it SA N- 
ours CaMnnTtux FAC1T, 

Capt. (yr bore this Aforro, without any figure, Pour La Vs. 
RITE, 

Capt. Ayhworth figured an Hoſt of men vanquiſhing ther enc- 
mies, and = their heads an Angel in a cloud ares Swerd, and 
the Mute, Granins FEHOV/E ET GIDEONIS. 

Capt. Cartwright of Glewceſter bore this Motto, withont any 
figure, VinTus RxpuLs & NxESCrA SokDIDE. 

Capt. Silver fignred a Cord/e burning, with this Motto, Lu- 
ECnnDOALITS, ConsSuMOR. 

Capt. Vivers bore this Afetto only, withour figure, Vita Vs- 
RITATI OMNTAQUE, 

Capt. Chate bore this Aforto without figure, Cur 1sTo Duc z 
ET AuspicCs VINCAM. 

Capt. Towng depainted a Sword and an open book, inſcribed 
Sacra Scriptwragwith this Afotto, Cansa PATEAT. 

Caps. Jervas of Hempſoire figured an Helmet with an Olive 
branch in it, and the Afotto, IusTiSPAx QuaRr1TUr ARMTS. 

Capt. Noeke fignred a fowre of arrow; from the chic, and th 
Hſotto, ContTrA IMP 108, | 

Capt. Markham of Lincelnſvire figured a hand and fword, with 
this Rime, For the cauſe of the Lord 

1 draw my ſWord. 
Capt, 


Coxoney-Davisss 
Capt. Hawkeridge repreſented a Showre of blowd, and the word, 


T&ANSIBIT. | | 

Capt. Blackwell, Captain of the Aſaiden Troup, figured the 
Map of a City, (intended for Sion.) and a cluſter of white Virgin 
hearts Aaming with zeal, with this Afotro, INCEND1A Cura 
SroN1s. 

Capt. Walton bore this Motro withont any-figure, Gaupzr 
TENTAMINE VIRTUS. | 

Capt. Peaks of Kent had no figure, only this Afotre, Vic ro- 
K1A Honor ABIT, MORS CORONABIT. PI 

Capt. Fines of Linceluſbire bore on the one ſide of his Coronet 
this otro without figure, SAN GuinE PRO PATRIA Or Fi- 
C10 FunGax ; and on the other this, PRo Rx G6z ET Gx £- 
GE AMOR MiHl ARMATMINISTRAT. | 
_. Capt. 7 Weſleton figured 2 hands, the one holding a ſword, the 
other a trowel, and the Afotts, In UTxunqus PARATOS, |: 

- Capt. The: Ayleffe bore this Aſorro, withour figure, Neq uy 
R1pzo, Nzequt TiMEo. 

Capt. Jackie» figured a hand and ſword, with this lotto, Fi- 
NEM DAT M1n1VinrTus. 

Capt. #i: Norrs alias Robinſon figured a ſword and 2 piſtol, 
and the Motte, Nox EsT Lex Jus T10R UL LA. 

Capt. Sawnders of Darby-ſaire bore this CAſotts,without figure, 
Jus T15$1MnM BELLUM INquiS$SiMas PACT ANTEFE= 
RO. 
. . Capt. Knights repreſented an armed man. on horſ-back, with 
his /word drawn, and the Aorro, PRO RE FORMATIONE PuG- 
NANDUM- - 

Capt. Markham ſcem'd to be ſomewhat deſperate,when with- 
out any figure he bore this only Adorro, Sr PERE0, PER AO. 

Capt. Langriſh of Hampſhire tigured a Deaths head and a Bi- 
ſrops Mytre, with this. Morro, Mor 1 PoTut Quan Papa- 
Tus. | + RaT ne. 6 | \ 
.. Capt. Blackwall figured a book, inſcribed Legis Evangeliz, and 
'* circum-mured with a black wal, alluding to his name, and the 
Motte, Hi c MokRus AHENEUS EST: 


Capt. Fright figured a hand and 2 /word, with this Morte, Ig- 


MEDICABILE VuLNus ENSE RESCINDENDUM. 
Capt, 


ay oy de tbe>re 


£11080 No ps =I b 
Tprng 4n2 Þ50n C*pid,w:t' 
our, V | 


ION La Guians, 
_ Brown had no figure in his (oronct, but this lorg 
Aotto, HELÞ USTI Dar Or BatTTLE, Fork 


W1Ttrout Tuzs Mans Hetp Fs Vain. 

Capr. Will: Packer, of Glymeeſterſhire had likewiſe no figure, on- 
ly this Sorts, SA#1nnTIA ET nth 8 p 

Capr. Maſſingberd tigored an w'med herſ-men with his ſrord 
drayn, and the wor : Dzus charaQter'd in the heavens, with this 
Motto, In Tu Du v1 x1 Ser Ocuzr Nostar, p 

Capt. Fines figared a wreath of laurel and a deaths bead und 
the Morro was, Aut Hoc, Aut 15 zur, 

Capt.” Butler bore his own Creff, withthis Aer Dr CORD 
EsT PROPATRYA Mon Tt, 

Lohr RIEL of on with all her trinkets, 
and the Storiſh Army enitting England, ſhe faies by way of Aorrs, 
Ouns Marin AB Aqutriong, tlie Araty renicas this, Va 
T1z1 BAzY LON, 

Another figured the P aſthal Lomb fighting with the many-hea- 
ded beaſt inthe Revelation, #nd'the' Metro, IN NOCENS'VINe 
CET. 

Another figured # Deaths head 2nd a Crown of lawrel, with 
this Motto, Aut CiTra Mog $, Aur VICT0R14 Lata. 

Another figured 2 Hible wich this Moto, Losn Tyis;Losn 
ALL. 

; Another figared x Galews with a rope hanging ready apon it, 
with this Morro, Win It Ann Wzar IT. 


Note that divers of theſe Captains were ofterwards 
moted to higher Offices and ſome of theſe Deviſes were 


by other Commanders alſo on the Parliaments fide. 
N 


CORONET- 


_ - 


LE. ICE euglt v way KO 


0 RO SEE PELLIEs 
PEAR te tn Se 
IREL A N D. 


He Lord Inchegwin figured for his Devi an Triſh Hey, 
with this Merto, 
ConcorDusRagonyx Da Daus ALMB SONOS, 
| The reſt of the Captains of his Regiment had the fanc 
Motto in their Coronets, but with ſeveral] pupctions in the moms 
bers of the kerps figured, according to their ſenjocity, | 

The Lord Viſcount Rawnelaghe bore this Morro, without any 
ficure, Now In Equo, $8D An Aquo Victoria. 

Sir James Adongemery figured a houſe on fire, with this Motte, 
Oy 3 Now' At 14/25 mauchto fay, the Rebcls may deltroy 
his houſe of {ands, dyr nos ſubduckus courage. 

He had another Deviſe wherein was depainted the Skie Retli- 
hed, ada rexinol re, wid tu dire EniTALTERA 
Mz mn ©=t8.514. in heaven, : | 
| wade = er alias Selenger a tree cut down all but 
a little /proxt which was freſh and green, the picture of 
Jrerb (ding by, with a file, ane this CAforcs, In Taxte SBD 
Non In Toro. 

Lieut.Col. Gee: Dxndas bore this Aſotto, without figure, Ba *Y 
4x BzxaToRUM BELLA. 

Captain Burgh figared a hand holding 2 ſword and an Olive 
{raxch, with, IN UTRUMqQUE PAR&TUS, ny 
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